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0 now hinsereay | 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PROFIT. 
Can anyone who will read the account 
of ‘“‘How Oleo Is Sold” in Philadelphia, as 
presented on page two of this issue, say 
that national and state laws should not be 
enacted and enforced which would pre- 
vent such outrageous frauds on the peo- 
ple? A store was opened under the name 
of the “ ‘National Butter Company,’ in 
which since the store was opened thou- 
sands of pounds of oleomargarine have 
been sold as pure butter at a profit of 
nearly 100 per cent. Not a single pound 
of pure butter has been sold in the place.” 
Is not this recital sufficient ground for 
the passage of the Grout Bill now before 
Congress? Readers, give that measure 
your active support by writing to your 
member in Congress to support it. 


SO MANY THINGS TO DO! 





This exclamation is uttered at this sea- 
son with much anxiety as the farmer 
thinks of the many, many things needing 
attention and that immediately. The 
preparation of the soil for main crops; 
the orchard to be sprayed; the garden to 
be plowed and planted; the young stock 
requiring especial care, for treatment of 
stock in babyhood is so important in or- 
der to have the thrifty mature animal; | 
the removing of litter that even when 
care is used will accumulate during the 
winter months; these and many other 
things added to the daily chores are 
crowding the farmer and demanding the 
exercise of hand and head to successfully 
run the farm. Weather conditions may 
compel the planting of crops not contem- 
plated early in the season, and for such 
emergencies must a farmer be prepared 
if the appellation ‘‘prosperous farmer” is 
accorded by neighbors and emphasized by 
bank account. Yes, farming is a stupend- 
ous business and cannot be stupidly run, 
or permitted to run itself; such procedure 
will run to the wornout farm. 

Farming along right lines means work, 
much work; so does any activity or pro- 
fession worthy the name, if ‘Excelsior’ 
is the aim. Many of the men who to-day 
are prominent in business enterprises be- 
gan at the bottom and ascended by suc- 
cessive steps to places of honor and emol- 
ument. 

The farmer has to be general 
man. If he is earnest and honest with 
himself he must have a watchful vigi- 
lance in field and barn, over each animal. 
ay. even tree and bush. Where does it 
end? Will not the business instincts and 
powers of observation, abilities to act 
and act promptly when thus faithfully 
exercised develop a strong mentality? 

The boy growing to manhood, clad in 
stylish clothes with daintily manicured 
hands, who stands behind the counter and 
sells a special class of goods in a de- 
partment store, may be an attractive pic- 
ture to the lad on the farm who has to be 
up betimes in the morning and has to 
don coarse clothing and hie to what he re- 
gards as a weary day's toil. The boy he- 
hind the counter has his limitations. He 
knows his goods by name and the sale 
price, and he may spend 40 years in the 
same place with but little advance in 
Salary after attaining his majority. 

The farm lad, to achieve even a meas- 
ure of success must strive: and struggle 
is the key note to advance. The youth 
on the farm who has been obliged to do 
many things and to do them well is get- 
ting an education. When later years give 
this boy a place in the business world or 
in the halls of legislation or any promi- 
nent position, the fact is oft received with 
“well IT thought he’d never make any- 
thing but a farmer.” This is too fre- 
quently the utterance of the farmer. 
Much contentment with our lot will re- 
sult from a study of the lives of some 
whom we envy. The secret of success is 
hard work intelligently done whether in 
the office or on the farm. The idlers of 
whom we never hear in name compose the 
throng having the much falsely talked of 
g00d times—late hours. questionable 
amusements—over cups that cheer only 
to inebriate. Men with names whose 
deeds move the world are not here but 


with the toilers having many things to 
do. 


utility 


“I GUESS.” 


This caption is the mental status re- 
farding the profitableness of many crops 
Srown and of much stock raised. If there 
“re funds to meet bills and meet farm and 
family expenses the conclusion arrived 
at is that “T guess” all must pay a little, 
at least. The fact that one crop can be 
Srown that may make the margin of 
Profit on a paying crop exceedingly small 
's not positively known by many, we had 





almost said the majority of farmers. If 
here are no records of cash outlays for 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub 
ecribers to renew their sbscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only on: 
dollar. the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
acribers. Renewals will not be received 


In all cases, however, 


at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. NEW 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for 


Two siib- 


one year for one 
dollar. 
ditional 


terms. 


New subscribers can also send ad- 
new subscribers on the same 
This is below’ the 
the paper. But so anxious 

are we to have the RURAL WORLD en- 

ter tens of thousands of new homes that 
we are willing to make this low offer. We 

know the RURAL WORLD is doing a 

grand work in uplifting the farmer, and 

we are more than anxious tnat its bene- 
fits shaii be extended to the widest limits, 
hence this special offer. We hope to have 

100,000 subscribers on our list for 1900. 


actual 
cost of 








growing the crop or of time spent in its 
culture, how can you know whether such 
crop is a paying one or not only on the 
general guess, “I think it pays,’’ or vice 
versa, “I don't think it pays?’ Thinking 
is all right when it is thinking, but think- 
ing is not a game of chance. True think- 
ing must be based upon some known 
facts. Investigations and tests are the 
means of ascertaining facts if intelligent- 
ly conducted. The successful 
farmer is an anomaly in 
competition. 

Do some figuring. 


guessing 
these days of 
Keep some records. 
It will be immense satisfaction to know 


how much seed corn is planted. Put it 
down. Don't trust to memory, for it 
Plays us false too many times. How 


many hours did it require to prepare the 
soil for the crop, how many to cultivate 
it; recording the hours and later estimat- 
ing from this the number of 
weather or other dem 
compel broken days in the preparation 
and cultivation. This and all similar 
data with some plan devised for estimat- 
ing as accurately as possibly the yield 
will determine how much the crop pays. 
The paying businesses of towns and cities 
are conducted on just such known basis. 
Farmers could be much profited by study- 
ing the methods 
management of 
They would find 
done and that closely 
watched as the profits. Farmers ars téo 
apt to think the money in the pocket-book 
is all gain. Is it? Don't The 
planting season is a good to begin 


days, for 
ands on time may 


used in 
profitable 
that no 


losses 


the 
transactions. 
guessing 
were as 


was 


guess. 
time 
record keeping. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The silk in- 
dustry of the Eastern States is attracting 
the attention of capitalists of Maryland, 
who see a field for profitable investments 
in that industry. This industry, if proper- 
ly handled, would doubtless give em- 
ployment to thousands of people. The 
conditions of Maryland and Virginia are 
such that we trust the test will be made 
and we have no doubt that the most 
favorable results will obtain. The Balti- 
more ‘‘Sun,"’ in advocating this scheme 
says: “The silk-making industry of New 
is of interest in Maryland, since 
the conditions that favor the manufac- 
ture of silk exist here in great perfection. 
There is plenty of labor available if the 
capital and enterprise required in the silk 


Jersey 


industry were only forthcoming. There 
are now seven counties in New Jersey 
in which silk manufacturing establish- 
ments exist, Patterson, in Passaic Coun- 
ty, having four-fifths of them. Three 
branches flourish—weaving broad goods 


and ribbons, throwing, and dyeing. There 
are 152 plants with a capital of $20,955,134, 
employing 14,182 males and 11,963 females, 
and producing goods annually worth $42,- 
570,690. The value of product has nearly 
doubled since 1890.” 

COTTON PROSPECTS.—From a relia- 
ble source I learn that the increase in 
the sales of commercial fertilizers in the 
State of North Carolinaare enormous. Sev- 
en years ago the sales were 145,000 tons; 
this year it is expected that the amount 
will reach 250,000 tons. The tonnage tax 
is 20 cents, and receipts aggregate $38,676 
thus far. The price of fertilizers is con- 
siderably higher than it was last year. It 
is predicted that an unusually large cot- 
ton crop will be planted this season, and 
unless prices are well sustained next au- 
tumn and winter there will be trouble for 
the growers. 

THE GROUT BILL.—The bill to put a 
heavy tax on oleomargarine has been 
the cause of a lively controversy of late 
in the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Representative Neville, of Nebraska, is 
making an effort to have a definite time 
set for taking a vote by the full com- 
mittee, but has thus far been unsuccess- 
ful. We trust this question will be set- 


business i 





tled at this session, and we believe that 
the friends of pure butter will win. The 
RURAL WORLD deserves great credit 
for its fearless and splendid fight on this 


question. The question of adulterated 
food is of vital importance to all. Dr. 
Charles A. Crampton, chief chemist of 
the Internal Revenue Office, in an able 


and timely article on food adulteration, in 
the New York 
“Honesty and 


“Independent,”’ 
fair dealing in trade re- 
quire that a food product should be sold 
upon its own merits and for what is ac- 
tually is. * * * The keynote of modern 
propaganda in respect to methods of con- 
trol of food adulteration may be given 
in three words, viz.: an honest label! 
No one wishes to deprive the poor man 
of his right to use a cheap and whole- 
some substitute for a more expensive ar- 
ticle of food. * * * But it should be 
sold under its name upon its own 
merit, for the article of which 
it is an imitation or a substitute.’ We 
believe we are safe in the assertion that 
were adulterated food sold on its merits 
only, the manufacturers of such food 
stuff would within a short time become 
convinced that the American buying pub- 
lic preferred wholesome fair 
price in preference to cheaper—in 
price only—article. 

A MONUMENT.—Representative Fitz- 
gerald, of Massachusetts, has asked for 
an appropriation of $50,000 for a monu- 
ment in Washington to the ‘‘embattled 
farmers'’ who resisted the British at 
Concord, in the first battle of the Revo- 
lution. 

A GOOD OUTLOOK.—The present out- 
look for menhaden fishing is better than 
for some years. In Lancaster County 
Virginia, one firm, at Irvington, which 
employs 800 men, anticipates an unusually 
heavy catch and is laying its plans to 
that effect. The season lasts for several 


says: 


true 
not as or 


food at a 
the 





months and is a profitable 
the Old Dominion State. 
S. F. 


PRACTICAL FARM PAPER No. 59. 


industry in 


GILLESPIE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is April 


22, 5 p. m., and I have been over my 
wheat fields to-day. Readers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD will remember that on 


page 121 I predicted that the Hessian fly 
would be maturing from the flaxseed 
state about this date, and to-day I find 
them by countless thousands. Three days 
April 22-25, were the ones on 
which the main brood came to maturity 
and as the weather was very fine just as 
it is now, we had a very short 
wheat, a frost or a three days’ 
rain just now would destroy 
the insects. 

We planted an acre of corn yesterday, 
part of it was of early varieties for table 


last year, 


crop of 
soaking 
millions of 


use and the rest of Hickory King, a 
small eight-row sort, with large deep 
grain and an extra small cob. No matter 


what some men still claim, that “it takes 
lots of corn to go around a big cob,” we 
will continue to plant seed from ears hav- 
ing a small cob and pay a good deal of at- 
tention to the shape of grain and ear. We 
had a small crop of corn last 
fed more hogs than usual, so we have to 
buy about 60 bushels of corn at 45 and 50 
cents to last the team until oats and bar- 
ley are ripe. I don’t like to buy corn at 
such but this is only the third 
time in my life of 44 years that we have 


year and 


prices, 


had to do so, and we have often sold 
from 500 to 700 bushels a year at much 
larger prices than we now pay. 

The beardless barley has been men- 


tioned several times and as we are giving 
it a fair test this year, will be able to re- 
port later. We hope that it will succeed. 
In our section oats will all lodge if sown 
on fairly good land, and on the thinner 
clay lands they do not fill well. Barley 
will stand up if sown on an old barnyard, 
and its value for feed is greater than that 


of oats. 
J. R. Mathews, page 121, told me just 
what I wanted to know about sorghum. 


We raise enough for 15 to 30 gallons of 
syrup per year and have had it on the 
same plot for four years. It made a good 
crop last year and I will plant it again, 
thanks to Mr. M.'s kind information. He 
is, I think, correct in advising that im- 
purities be removed by the filter, at least 
the man who makes up mine filters the 
juice and makes fine syrup. 

Are RURAL WORLD folks all doing 
some experimenting this season? It pays 
to test new plants, and new varieties of 
old plants, many will prove failures, so 
do not go into any new crop to large ex- 
tent until after at least two years’ test. 
A few miles from me an old farmer is 
testing spelt or “‘speltz,”” as the Germans 
call a grain which resembles both wheat 
and barley. He sowed six bushels at 
some considerable cost when a gallon 
would have been ample for a fair test 
and the cost have been but little. 

I have been working along with the cow 
pea for several years, growing small 
plots and giving away considerable seed. 
This year, Hon. T. W. Eylar, editor of 
one of our county papers, distributed 
among his subscribers 150 pints of cow 
peas of his own raising. Other country 
editors might follow his example with 
small cost and labor to themselves and 
to the benefit of their subscribers. 

Yes, here comes friend Glendening with 
the same old story about the cow pea; 
doesn’t it beat the world? Out of hun- 
dreds of reports on this plant one scarcely 
finds a single one that is not in its favor 
as a feed, forage and fertilizer plant. 





There! that “feed, forage and fertilizer’ 


is “apt alliteration,” so let’s take it for 
a “war cry” in favor of the old cow pea 
standard. 

Clover is growing finely, now don't turn 
in the cattle some cool morning and go 
off without seeing them again until night 
or you may have to do some skinning by 
moon or lantern light. Do not turn in 
until the dew is well off, and before the 
cattle the barn lot induce them to 
eat some husks, hay or straw by sprink- 
ling it with brine; then only leave them in 
the clover for a couple of hours at a time, 
for the first few days, or until they get a 


leave 


little used to it. On a cool, windy day 
the danger from bloat is even greater 
than on a wet cool morning. 

Brown Co., Ohio. ¢. D. LYON. 


BROME GRASS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Brome grass 
(Bromus inermis), about which Mr. Roop 
made inquiry in a recent issue, has been 
grown on the lowa Agricultural kxperi- 
ment Station grounds for several years; 
and a few words regarding it may be of 
interest to your readers. It is a native of 
Hungary. In that country it is much 
used as a forage plant. It is a perennial 
of rapid but compact growth. After the 
first cutting it spreads out, making a 
thick undergrowth of leaves and forms a 
thick cover. It is quite hardy here and re- 
ports from the Canada Experiment Sta- 
tions at Ottawa and Indian Head give th 
same result. It thrives on poor soil, but 
is quick to respond to good culture and 
will do much better on a good one. Brome 
grass withstands drouth exceptionally 
well; this, with its thrift on infertile soil, 
are the chief points in its favor. 

As to its food value, it is rather coarse 
and is not so much relished by stock as 
are our best hays. It gives a good yield. 
A meadow seeded in 1898 yielded one and 
one-half tons per acre that season and 
five tons per acre the year following. With 
us four tons per acre is an average yield, 
perhaps. When sown with wheat or oats 
as a nurse crop, it did not do well, and it 
was found best to sow it i. vie fall, giv 
ing it time to become established before 
winter. This, with its habit of early 
spring growth, gives it sufficient start t 
choke out all weeds that may be in the 
soil. In general, it will probably never 
supplant any of our best forage plants 
but in dry seasons, or where the soil is 
poor, it will doubtless prove of great 
value. ARTHUR T. ERWIN. 

Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, Ia. 





CULTIVATION OF TOMATOES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Tomato 
growing is one of the most pleasant and 
profitable industries for the farmer and 
market gardener. The fruit can be used 
in many ways for household necessities, 
and where a market is near 
money in marketing Under ordi- 
nary circumstances an acre will produce 
200 to 500 bushels of first-class fruit. If 
this be sold in crates of three-fourths of 
a bushel each, the crop will bring $250 to 
$500 per acre. In some localities the price 
seldom drops below five cents a pound, 
but as a general rule choice tomatoes 
will command at least two cents through- 
out the season. 

The temato may be grown on any aver- 
age soil, but will yield more satisfactory 
returns from a light sandy loam, with 
warm exposure. If the land is too rich 
from barnyard manure, the vines will 
probably be too rank, and fruits not 
ripen. Tomatoes require considerable 
nitrogen and must have suitable fertiliz- 
ers containing this element of plant food. 
If the ground is well prepared and about 
half a ton of fertilizer containing a pro- 
portion of available phosphoric acid 7 per 
cent, potash 6 and nitrogen 4, the plant 
foods will be all that the crop requires. 

There are many varieties possessing 
differing degrees of merit, but, as a rule, 
the Stone will give entire satisfaction as 
a hard, long shipper. The Canada Victor 
is a fine, solid tomato, desirable for ship- 
ping or canning. Among the large varie- 
ties the Imperial is one of the best. The 
old timers such as Acme, Beauty and 
Perfection each have good qualities, and 
are always in demand. It is well for the 
grower to study the conditions of soil, 
climate and market facilities, before se- 
lecting seed, then secure several seed 
catalogs and read up the characteristcs 
of each variety before deciding what to 
plant. 

Seed should be obtained fresh every 
year from reliable growers. If early to- 
matoes are wanted, and they are the most 
profitable, the seed may be started in 
boxes in the house, or hot beds out of 
doors. For late plants the best plan is 
to burn a brush heap, in some fair spot, 
rake off the trash, and dig in the ashes, 
while warm, and sow the seed broadcast. 
After raking in and firming the surface 
with a shovel, place a good covering of 
fine brush over the bed and leave until 
all danger of frost is over. These plants 
will be hardy. 

Transplanting is best done while the 
plants are small, only four leaves show- 
ing. A dibble, or shapened peg about ten 
inches long, in the shape of a carrot, is 
the best tool for this work. Where the 
land is irrigated, ditches should be filled 
with water until the soil is wet and the 
plants put in during the afternoon. If 
the furrows run north and south and 
the plants are set on the west side, the 
bed will hold moisture longer and a stand 
is easier secured. For general cultiva- 
tion with a plow the furrows should be at 


there is 
good 





least three feet apart and plants set 
three feet in the rows. If only a small 
patch is desired, and hand cultivation is 
the method, the vines may stand two feet 
either way. 

Thorough 


cultivation is necessary for 
success in tomato culture. When the 
plants reach one foot they should be 


trellised, if that plan is desired. 
poles, tying the vines up, others 
frames and some use wire poultry net- 
ting. As a general rule the vines will do 
as well without trellises, if topped when 
about two feet high. This is done by clip- 


Some use 
have 


ping back all the shoots with sharp 
shears. If the blight or black rot appears 
the vines demand thorough watering, 


which in most cases will destroy the 
causes of disease. When the vines be- 
come a very dark green they must have 
water to make the fruits set. 

Picking is best done in the morning af- 
ter the vines are dry. All fruits showing 
even the slightest color should be picked 
and placed in dark boxes to ripen. The 
most sucessful gardeners pick the fruits 
as soon as the under side gets white, and 
storc in boxes to ripen. This insures a 
more uniform color and enables the grow- 
er to market in large quantities. For 
home use the solid, half-ripe specimens 
are the best, if put in large five-gallon 
tin cans and sealed, instead of using the 
smaller bottles. JOEL SHOMAKER. 

THE FARM PAPER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Ameri- 
can farmer certainly owes his advance- 
ment in the noble vocation of agriculture 
in great measure to the many journals 
published weekly in his interest. It is not 
necessary to go farther and analyze the 
inherent qualities of these papers, for ev- 
ery intelligent farmer knows in what way 
they benefit him. The usual objection of 
some farmers that they do not have time 
to read more than one agricultural paper, 
does not hold. They have many opportu- 
nities, and will find it pays to take time 
for this purpose. How does the editor of 
a leeal newspaper manage tc rote every 
paragraph in the dozens of papers on his 
exchange list, and still attend to the hun- 
dred other duties of his office known only 
to one familiar with the operation of con- 
ducting a small publishing establish- 
ment? Because that is his business, some 
will say; but we think it is more because 
of the habit he necessarily develops of 
concentrative thought and the faculty of 
applying every moment to its proper ob- 
ject. Disposing, then, of the question of 
time, let us consider the financial side of 
the matter, and perhaps this may be done 
best by giving my own experience. I take 
six weekly and two semi-monthly farm 
papers. This represents an annual outlay 
of only $6.45. In addition to these, and 
not including a great deal of miscellane- 
ous literature and sample copies, there 
come into the family one Pittsburg daily, 
four local weekly papers from as many 
near-by towns, another weekly and a 
monthly magazine, which makes a total 
of 15 different publications, 17 to 22 copies 
a week and over 78 in an average month, in 
a family of four. The cost per year of all 
would be about $14.45, though, as some of 
the local papers are sent in return for cor- 
respondence and reportorial services, it 
does not cost near this amount. 

It will be noticed that the cost of all the 
farm papers is less than half the value of 
all the papers above mentioned, and that 
is the main fact I wished to present to the 
reader. Now, in what way could at least 
$5 be expended better every year by the 
farmer than in subscribing to as many 
leading agricultural papers as this amount 
will pay for? Of course, he will want his 
local newspaper, and perhaps a city daily. 
and I am confident he can save enough 
from what he learns from,reading the 
agricultural papers to pay for all. 

J. G. ALLSHOUSE. 

Armstrong Co., Pa. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


OREGON CO., 8S. E. MO.—The cotton 
acreage will be increased this spring. 
April 25. J. J. SITTON. 


BARTON CO., S. W. MO.—Wheat is 
looking better than it has for ten years. 
The prospect is fair for a large yield. 

April 26. OSCAR POPE. 


MERCER CO., N. W. MO.—The spring 
is not as early as some years, but the late 
rains have advanced vegetation. There is 
more grass being sown and less grain. 

April 26. MORRIS PERRY. 


SHANNON CoO., 8S. E. MO.—The mead- 
ows were injured by the army worm last 
fall. The new seeding is excellent. There 
is a tendency to increase the corn acre- 
age. J. E. HEATON. 

April 26. 


HICKORY CoO., 8S. W. MO.—More grass 
and less cultivated crops are the result 
when cultivated crops fail to be remuner- 


ative. This is what the people here are 
doing. JOS. C. M’CRACKEN. 
April 265. 


LAWRENCE Co., 8. W. MO.—The 
prospects are for the best wheat crop ever 
raised in this county. There is consider- 
able increase in the corn area, new land 
having been broken up. 

April 27. J. A. MILLER. 


JASPER Co., 8S. W. MO.—It is claimed 
that wheat never looked so well at this 
time of the year; grass is fine also. These 
are so promising that there is general talk 
of increased acreages. 


April 25. JOHN BACON. 





BARRY CoO., 8S. W. MO.—We have had 
too much dry weather for wheat this 
spring. There is a good stand, but some 
bad indications. The stalk is too little 
and it is threatening to head too low. 

April 25. H. 8. HORINE. 


SCOTT CO., 8S. E. MO.—Wheat has come 
through the winter in good shape, none 
being killed. The indications are for very 
short straw, caused, I think, from being 
so thick on the ground. 

April 26. R. G. STONE. 


DOUGLAS Co., 8S. W. 
have spring work more advanced than 
usual, having been very little hindered 
by rains. More clover and timothy are 
being sown. Most of the farmers have to 
pasture all their stock. 

April 25. A.C. 


MO.—Farmers 


BRALLY. 
IRON CO., 8. E. MO.—There is 
clover sown and more timothy on account 
of clover seed selling so high. There is a 


less 


large potato crop going in. Seed is 
cheap. J. R. ADAMS. 

April 27. 

NEW MADRID CoO., 8. BE. MO.—There 
will be a large increase in the acreage of 
cotton owing to expectation of good 
prices. The plantings of corn and oats 
will be normal. R. 8S. MOTT. 

April 27. 

ANDREW CO., N. W. MO.—We have 


had good spring showers for two weeks. 
The weather is warmer and the indica- 
tions are fair for a fine crop. 

April 27. W. J. BEALE. 


HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—Climatic condi- 
tions have been favorable throughout— 
plenty of warmth and moisture. There 
will be about the usual acreage of each 
crop sown. M. D. WALKER. 

April 26. 


NODAWAY CO., N .W. MO.—Wheat is 
in tine condition. Meadows and pasture 
lands look well for having only about a 
ten-day start, but the fine rains will bring 
ther to an average growth by May 10. 

April 26. T. W. PORTER. 

COLE CO., CENTRAL MO.—Meadows 
were somewhat damaged last fall by 
drouth and cut worms or army worms. 
There is an increase in acreage of oats on 


this account. JOS. B. EVELER. 
April 26. 
CALLAWAY CO., CENTRAL MO.— 


There is a large increase in the corn 

acreage caused by the advanced prices of 

hogs, cattle, horses, mules and sheep. 

Wheat was not winter killed and is mak- 

ing a fine start. R. D. ROOD. 
April 26. 


COOPER CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
is making a good growth. Grass is also 
growing nicely. Stock will soon thrive 
on pasture alone. Every one wants more 
hogs and brood sows are very scarce. 

April 27. 8S. Y. THORNTON. 


CHARITON CoO., N. E. MO.—The wheat 
prospect is unusually good. I think that 
there will be an increased acreage of to- 
bacco on account of the better price re- 
ceived for last year’s crop. 

April 27. F. M. COLVIN. 


SCHUYLER CO., N. E. 





MO.—Corn 
planting is well advanced and coming 
nicely. Oats are looking well. The 


ground is in excellent condition. At least 
one-fourth the cultivating land is being 
sown to grass for pasture and hay. 

April 27. MONROLE FUGATE. 


SHELBY CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat has 
come through in fine shape. More oats 
will be sown than usual, while there will 
be a decreased acreage of mowing lands. 
There will be the normal acreage of corn 
planted. J. H. PERRY. 

April 27. 


GRUNDY Co., N. W. MO.—I have seen 
a few pieces of wheat that were extra fine 
or perfect; on others the stand was rather 
thin. The usual acreage of oats will be 
nearly doubled. March and April to 10th 
were so dry the chance to seed was ex- 
cellent. GEO. W. FREY. 

April 2. 


SCOTLAND CO., N. E. MO.—The con- 
tinued cold of February and March did 
not freeze out wheat and rye as usual. 
The continued cold caused grass to be 
late starting. Spring breaking has been 
retarded by wet weather. The favorable 
weather for sowing oats has resulted in a 
larger acreage than has usually been 
sown. J. W. PULLIAM. 

April 27. 


HENRY Co., S. W. MO.—Corn planting 
is nearly all done. Pasturing is nearly 
all done. Pastures are from two to three 
weeks earlier than for years. The growth 
and condition of wheat are better than 
for 15 years. Wheat supposed to be no 
good, promises now to make 18 to 20 
bushels. There has been a tendency to 
grow more clover, timothy and other 
grasses for the last five years. 

April 27. J. M. PREZINGER. 

NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—The low 
prices of 1899 caused decrease in acreage, 
and the late winter and early spring were 
too cold and dry for vigorous growth, but 
the recent rains and warm weather are 
causing the wheat to start nicely. There 
seems to be quite a tendency to change 
from corn to grass. Grass for pasture is 
getting to be very profitable and it also 
improves the quality of the land. 

April 27. JOHN MARTINDALE. 


MERCER CO., N. W. MO.—The past 
winter and spring have been very favor- 
able to all winter grains and grasses in 
this county. It has been a little dry, but 
recently we have had an abundance of 
rain. There is a large increase in the oat 
crop sown, and there will be an increase 
in the acreage of corn. This is due to the 
favorable spring weather and a decrease 
in the acreage of millet. 

April 26. J. G. OWEN. 

HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—The fine rain of 
April 15 has made a material change in 
the wheat and rye in this county. Pros- 
pects are as favorable for a heavy yield as 
I have seen in 25 years. The wheat acreage 
has decreased at least one-half; while the 
oat acreage has increased owing to the 
wheat being killed in the winter of 1898 
and ‘99, which increased the corn acreage 
of "99 and made a consequent increase in 
the oat acreage for 1900 under favorable 
weather conditions. 

April 27. WM. M. POYNTER. 
MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weath- 
er Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending April 30, 1900, says: 

The past week averaged decidedly 
warmer than usual throughout the state, 
with about the average amount of sun- 
shine, but frequent showers interfered 
considerably with farm work, especially 
in portions of the western and southern 
sections. Over most of the extreme west- 
ern and southern counties the total rain- 
fall for the seven days ending April %8 
ranged from 1 to 2 inches, and in a few 
localities exceeded 3 inches, but over the 
remainder of the state it was generally 
less than 1 inch. Some damage by exces- 
sive rains and hail is reported in a few 
localities. In many of the southern and a 
few of the central and northwestern coun- 
ties the ground was kept too wet to work 
the greater part of the time and corn 
planting has been practically at a stand- 
still, but in most of the northern, central 
and southwestern counties plowing and 
planting progressed well during thé latter 
part of the week, and in some districts 
during the entire week. 

Early planted corn is coming up and is 
reported a good stand and looking well, 
except some on low or poorly drained 
land. Many fields will be cultivated this 
week. Considerable cotton has been plant- 
ed in the southeastern counties and some 
is coming up. The weather has continued 
exceptionally favorable for wheat, oats 
and grasses, and the outlook for those 
crops is unusually promising. Some wheat 
in the southwestern counties is in boot, 
and in Perry county some fields are 
heading. In some districts there is dan- 
ger that wheat will become too rank and 
fall. Pastures, in most sections, now af- 
ford sufficient feed for stock. Flax, in the 
southwestern counties, is doing well. Po- 
tatoes and gardens are growing nicely. In 
portions of Dunklin county melons are a 
poor stand and some damage by bugs is 
reported. 

Apples are now in bloom, except in the 
extreme northern counties, and generally 
promise an abundant crop, except in some 
of the southeastern counties, where the 
bloom is light. Strawberries are in bloom 
in the central and northern sections, and 
in the extreme southern counties some 
will be ripe this week. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., May 1, 1900. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS. 





All the latest advices from the three 
states that alone have made serious re- 
ports of damage to winter wheat would 
indicate that not over a half crop can be 
expected from them. The Secretary of 
State of Michigan says his advices are to 
the effect that, while last week’s especial- 
ly favorable weather improved the condi- 
tion of the plant somewhat, the prospects 
are still discouraging, and for not more 
than 50 per cent of an average crop. Be- 
sides, fully 15 per cent of the acreage will 
be plowed up. 

A special from Columbus, O., presum- 
ably from the State Department of Agri- 
culture, says the present prospects for 
winter wheat are only 46 per cent of a 
fair average crop. Four counties report 
as low as 26 per cent and below; 54 coun- 
ties between 25 to 50; 17 between 50 and 6; 
13 below 60 and 72 per cent. This is at- 
tributed entirely to Hessian fly ravages 
last fall. Hundreds of acres will be 
plowed up. 

From Indiana the statement comes that 
the amount of wheat to be harvested will 
be far less than the average. In the 
southwest and the northwest the outlook 
is good, as also in one or two other spcts; 
between the Hessian fly, that sapped the 
plant’s vitality last fall, and freezing anu 
thawing since killed much of the remain- 
der. 

With such a shortage in these three 
soft winter wheat states, as is now indi- 
cated, and between them they raised 
nearly 30 per cent of the total winter 
wheat crop harvested in 1898, what a hust- 
ling there will be for the soft winter 
wheat raised elsewhere—in Illinois, Mis- 
souri and south of the Ohio, where the 
promise is excellent. East of the Ohio 
this crop’s conditon is nothing extra. ‘The 
soft winter wheat millers of these three 
states, coming in direct competition with 
those of the West, in the effort to obtain 
supplies, will certainly have a strong ef- 





fect upon the price of this soft variety. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE CREAMERY. 





Down near the home of our Kansas cor- 
respondent, M. E. King, at Oswego, La- 
bette Co., Kan., the Chicago Building and 
Manufacturing Company has lately built 
a creamery that is a departure from ordi- 
nary lines. Instead of a steam power 
plant, a gasoline engine is provided. By 
the substitution of the latter for the for- 
mer we understand that the first cost of 
the plant is reduced some five or six hun- 
dred dollars, which is quite an item. 

The Oswego creamery plant includes an 
ammonia refrigerating machine by means 
of which a freezing temperature is main- 
tained in any part of the creamery with- 
out the use of ice, and in a much more 
satisfactory than when ice is 
used, effecting thereby a saving of the 
cost of an ice house and filling this an- 
an ice crop). 


manner 





nually (when there is 

Dispensing with the steam plant, which 
is always the occasion of much dirt, and 
so must be put off in a room by itself, the 
three principal machines of the creamery, 





the separator, gasoline engine and the re- 
frigerating machine, are all grouped in 
one room convenient to and under the eye 
of the operator. This space and 
should reduce cost of building proportion- 
ately, and also make operating expenses 
By means of a system of hot water 


saves 


less. 
pipes connected with the gasoline engine, 
warm water for tempering cream, for 
washing and for warming the factory is 
provided. 

The features of the Oswego plant are 
not entirely new; their worth has been 
fully proven in the more advanced dairy 
districts, and communities wishing to put 
in creameries need have no fear that they 
Should there be a desire 
readers for 


are not feasible. 
on the part of any of our 
more detailed information along this line, 
the RURAL WORLD will be giad to pre- 
sent it. 

THE ROCKVILLE, MO., CREAMERY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
reading the RURAL WORLD since Au- 
gust, 1899, and think it the best farm pa- 
per I ever read. I am not a farmer, but a 
blacksmith, and as my patrons are farm- 
ers I am interested in what is to their 
advantage; for when the farmers have no 
money I go hungry. It is for this reason 
that I am deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of the creamery at this place. We 
have been working up the business under 
very trying circumstances, but I am sure 
that untiring effort will win success and 
already we see a bright future for the 
Rockville Creamery Company. We made 
butter during the month of March and 
while we did not get enough milk to pay 
running expenses, we are all well pleased 
with having proved that good butter 
can be made here and that the farmers 
will be paid for their milk. We paid an 
average of 74 cents per hundred for milk— 
to some 94 cents and to others as low as 
61 cents. 

We are now making cheese as the ex- 
penses are only about one-half as much 
as when making butter. We are now 
just about on a self-sustaining basis and 
have a prospect for a large increase in 
the milk supply soon. When making but- 
ter we worked on the plan of giving the 
patrons all that the butter brought less 
four cents per pound to meet operating 
expenses. In making cheese we deduct 
two cents per pound to meet the ex- 
penses. We are not yet able to tell 
what the cheese will return to the pa- 








profitable because there is no demand for 
them; yet the farmers continue to grow 
them and complain of hard times, all! be- 
eause they do not recognize the great fact 
that the consumers’ wishes must be con- 


sulted, and that they are the final 
judges, and establish prices. 
Now what is true of the foregoing 


named products is true of butter and even 
applies with more force to butter than 
other products, because butter is in a4 
measure regarded as a luxury, and when 
people part with money for luxuries they 
are, as a rule, exacting buyers. 

Now, what are the facts? Is there a 
demand for white butter? If there is I 
have never found it or even heard tell of 
it. On the other hand, the universal de- 
mand is for butter with some color, differ- 
ent markets demanding different shades. 
As a rule the southern markets demand 
a higher colored butter than do the 
northern and eastern markets; but no- 
where is there a demand for white butter 
of either summer or winter make. In 
the face of these facts what are dairymen 
going to do about it, remembering that 
butter is deficient in color during only a 


er times, that coloring does not injure the« 
quality of the butter, and is not injurious 
to health and that the markets demand 
colored butter? 

Let us look at this argument that has 
been advanced by the oleo men and which 
I am sorry to say is used by farm jour- 
nals, and which are thereby playing into 
the hands of the oleo manufacturers. 

As stated, it is not a fraud to color but- 
ter. When made only from the 
found in milk it is butter under all cir- 





cumstances no matter what the color. 
The color has nothing to do with its 
composition and is used only to please 


ithe eye and not to defraud or to cover a 


, fraud. 


| every one knows. 


This consumers as well as produc- 
ers know to be a fact. 

The natural color of butter is yellow, as 
At certain times of the 


year, when cows are fed in a more or 


‘less artificial manner, the butter lacks in 





| But suppose a law 
| prohibiting the 


its natural color. 

But how is it with oleomargarine? It is 
white at all times of the year and under 
all circumstances until it is colored arti- 
ficially. To make it appear to be what it 
is not color is used. Color is depended 
on to deceive the consumer. If this were 
not true the manufacturers would not 
spend thousands of dollars in trying to 
defeat anti-color laws. 
should be 
coloring of butter—just 
what the oleo men will work for if their 
must go on market’ uncolored? 


passed 


goods 


; Will they not be in just as good a position 


trons, but I will be glad to give the infor- . 


mation when available if it is desired. 
Rockville, Mo. WM. KAMM. 
The RURAL WORLD is very glad to 
learn that che Rockville Creamery is 
again in operation. Because of some lack 
of harmony in the management the plant 
ceased running last season. It is a splen- 
did plant and is located in a magnificent 
country for dairying. There is no good 
reason why it should not be a grand suc- 
cess and of inestimable value to not only 
the farmers around Rockville, but to the 
people of the town. Nothing will more 
surely keep the people of a town from 
going hungry than a_ well-patronized 
creamery. Let us hear further from you. 


COLORING BUTTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
points most strongly insisted upon by the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine before 
the committee at Washington has been 
that coloring butter artificially was as 
much a fraud as coloring oleomargarine. 
This has been iterated and reiterated re- 
gardless of the fact that the courts have 
invariably decided that it is not a fraud 
to color butter. It is, of course, quite 
natural that the oleo gang should use 
such argument. It is expected of them; 





but what surprises me is that some agri- | 
cultural papers are making use of the manufacturers in other States at the ex- 


same argument, 


and thus helping this | 


under such a law as they are now? If 
not, why not? M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kan. 


SHORTHORN DAIRY COWS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a pure 
bred Shorthorn heifer, which will be three 
years old May 24, which dropped a heifer 
calf April 18. I was obliged to milk this 
heifer every day for 10 days before calv- 
ing and would milk a full gallon at each 
milking. Her granddam was Edna Brown- 
ing, by John, Jr. Her dam Edna Brown- 
ing of Gentryville, by Third Sharon Duke 
of Maple Hill. Her sire was Darby, 114952. 
If any Shorthorn admirers can give in- 
formation showing that any of the fami- 
lies to which she is related were noted for 
their milking qualities the same will be 
appreciated by an admirer and reader of 
the famous RURAL WORLD. I have 
just learned that Hon. H. C. Duncan, 
the noted Shorthorn breeder of Clinton 
Co., Mo., owned the heifer’s granddam. I 
recently purchased her dam. If this 
should meet his eye, or that of any breed- 
er of the families named, I would like to 
hear from him through these columns. 
You will hear from this heifer during the 
coming season. R. W. MITCHELL. 

Gentry Co., Mo. 


HOW OLEO IS SOLD 





And the Dairy Industry Destroyed. 





The Chicago ‘Produce,’ in its issue of 
April 21, prints the following: 

Under the heading ‘Unearthing a Gi- 
gantic. Conspiracy—Complete and Cir- 
cumstantial Exposure of the Plot by 
which the Pure Butter Industry of this 
State is Being Destroyed,” the ‘‘North 
American” of Philadelphia prints an ar- 
ticle covering three pages of its last Mon- 
day, April 16, issue. 

In order to get at the matter presented 
in this article the paper above mentioned 
started a store and conducted it almost 
three months, and the conclusion reached 
is: 

“On the basis of an annual sale of 16,- 
000,000 pounds of oleomargarine, $4,000,000 
worth of the genuine butter product of 
Pennsylvania dairies and creameries is 
being crowded out of the market. Rich 
profit is being reaped by the Packing 
House Trust of Chicago and the oleo 


pense of one of Pennsylvania's greatest 


greasy gang to do the dairy industry the farming industries—in other words, the 


greater harm. These same papers have, 
in the past, and do now, urge farmers to 
supply what the markets demand. It is 
all very good advice, but why discrimi- 
nate when it comes to butter? The ad- 
vice is just as applicable to butter as to 
any other farm product. 

With thousands of farmers in the past, 
of the present and to come, financial 
shipwreck was, is and will be the fate of 
not heeding the demands of the market. 
Go with me through any farming com- 
munity and I will prove that more than 
7 per cent of farmers are largely en- 
gaged in raising some product that must 
be forced on the market at a loss, simply 
because there is no demand for it. With 
some it is scrub beef; with others scrub 
dairy stock. The little horse that is 
neither a roadster nor a draft is just a 
thing for which there is no demand; yet 
which costs the farmer practically as 
much to raise as a draft or roadster that 
is in constant and increasing demand at 
paying prices would have done. The 
razor-back hog and the sheep that shears 
but three pounds of wool, all are un- 


conspiracy which allows oleomargarine 
dealers to buy protection for their illegal 
business from the State authorities, is 
taking $4,000,000 a year out of the pockets 
of Pennsylvania farmers and dairymen.” 

The story can't be better told than the 
paper tells it in its summary as follows: 

“On Feb. 10, two months and six days 
ago, Edwin Slocum, a reporter for the 
“North American,’ leased a store at 2856 
Kensington avenue. The place was 
opened in the name of the “National But- 
ter Company” and business was conduct- 
ed by the hypothetical firm styled ‘‘Slo- 
cum & Cotton."’ Since the store was 
opened thousands of pounds of oleomar- 
garine have been sold as pure butter at a 
profit of nearly 100 per cent. Not a single 
pound of pure butter has been sold in the 
place. The oleomargarine business con- 
ducted in the “North American's” store 
has been in flagrant violation of national 
and state laws. The illegal business has 
been carried on with the full knowledge, 
consent and connivance of officials of the 
state government. 

“Through wholesale dealers in oleomar- 


| plying 


portion of the year, but is yellow at oth- | 
|easily divined, as he meant it should be. 


{It was 





garine the ‘North American’ reporter, 
Mr. Slocum, was introduced to Ambrose 
Little, chief inspector for the Philadel- 





of Levi Wells, dairy and food commis- 
sioner for the state. Inspector Little vis- 
ited the ‘North American's’ store at 2856 
Kensington avenue on three different oc- 
He was frankly told and shown 
how oleomargarine was sold as pure but- 
ter in violation of both state and national 
laws. On one occasion, oleomargarine 
was sold to a customer as pure butter in 
inspector Little's presence. 

“Instead of ordering the immediate sus- 
pension of the illegal business, and com- 
with his oath of office by com- 
mencing prosecution for the violations of 
the law which were laid before his eyes, 
Little illegal 
manner of conducting the business to be 
‘satisfactory.’ 

“One of Inspector Little’s visits to the 
“North American's’ store was on March 
5. He told Reporter Slocum that ‘it would 
be wise’ to buy goods from Thomas Cal- 
lahan & Sons, who are wholesale dealers 
in oleomargarine at 35 North Front 
street. The purpose of Little's visit was 


casions, 


Inspector 


pronounced the 


voluntary information as to the 


‘method which was to be followed in dis- 


| pensing protection to the 


fats | 


} 


;} to my 
} it at the rate of 1 cent per pound for all 





‘North Ameri- 
can's’ store. 

“Callahan quoted prices for oleo- 
margarine to Reporter Slocum—l3c per 
‘without protection’ and l4e per 
with assurance against interfer- 
ence by the dairy and food officials in il- 
legally conducting the Calla- 
han’s own Ameri- 


two 


pound 
pound 


business. 


words to the ‘North 


j;can’s’ agents were: 


‘Every pound of oleo that is sold in 
Philadelphia is sold in violation of the 
law. I am close to the state authorities, 
and am in a position to furnish protection 
customers, provided they pay for 
the oleo they sell. None of my customers 
has ever been arrested or prosecuted for 
the illegal sale of oleo.’ 

“Callahan revealed the conspiracy ex- 
isting betwen the wholesale oleomargar- 
ine dealers and officials of the dairy and 
food commissioner. Protection is dis- 
pensed through the wholesalefts who, like 
Callahan, are ‘close to the state authori- 
ties.’ It was entirely a business proposi- 
tion to Inspector Little when he directed 
the ‘North American's’ agent to Calla- 
han; the latter simply carried out his part 
of the compact when he made known the 
terms upon which the illegal oleomar- 
garine business is permitted to exist. 

“Callahan's terms for protection were 
Thus thousands of pounds of 
oleomargarine sold in the North Ameri- 
can’s store has paid hush money at the 
rate of one cent per pound. True to Cal- 
lahan’s guarantee the ‘North American's’ 
store has never been molested by the au- 
thorities, although it has openly and 
flagrantly violated every provision of the 
pure food law relating to the sale of pure 
butter. The terms agreed upon with Cal- 
lahan made the illegal business ‘satisfac- 
tory’ in the eyes of the dairy and food 
commission, to use Little’s expression. 

“On March 12 another reporter for the 
‘North American,’ J. E. Whitley, arrived 
from New York in conjunction with Re- 
porter Slocum. Whitley was also an en- 
tire stranger in Philadelphia, but, as in 
Slocum’s case, that did not prevent him 
from ‘learning the ropes’ with ease. He 
had no trouble in establishing relations to 
assure continuance of the _ protection 
which had been bargained with Callahan 
and paid for at le a pound. Under the as- 
sumed name of ‘Cotton,’ Reporter Whit- 
ley entered the business as Slocum's part- 
ner. 

“Inspector Little personally sanctioned 
the deal which Callahan made to sell pro- 
tection to the ‘North American's’ store. 
As late as yesterday our reporter had a 
conference with Little upon the subject at 
the latter's home. 

“The dairy and food commissioner of- 
ficial assured the ‘North American's’ 
agent that ‘whatever agreement or terms 
were made with Callahan were all right.’ 
Inspector Little also confirmed Callahan's 
claim that none of the latter's customers 
had ever been arrested or prosecuted. 

“The result of the ‘North American's’ 
two months’ investigation of the business 
of illegally selling oleomargarine as pure 
butter, and of the inquiries which it has 
conducted in the meantime, is the ac- 
cumulation of indisputable evidence of 
collusion between the state authorities 
and the wholesale dealers in oleomargar- 
ine. 

“There are in Philadelphia to-day 130 
licensed wholesale and retail dealers in 
oleomargarine, every one of whom is flag- 
rantly violating both the state and na- 
tional laws against the sale of the bogus 
product. The officials of the dairy and 
food commission have aided these licensed 
dealers in keeping secret the manner of 
conducting their business. Their custom- 
ers buy oleomargarine in the belief that 
they are getting pure butter. 

“There are no fewer than 800 oleomar- 
garine ‘speak-easies,’ or stores and ped- 
dlers, which sell the stuff without licenses, 
and defy every provision of the state and 
national laws. 

“Over 50,000 pounds of oleomargarine are 
sold in Philadelphia every month. With- 
out exception, so far as can be found, the 
dealers sell the bogus product as pure 
butter, and reap profits of nearly 100 per 
cent in defrauding, robbing and imposing 
upon the public. 

“Investigation points to the fact that 
protection is bought at the rate of one 
cent a pound, for the sale of at least 400,- 
000 pounds of oleomargarine a month in 
Philadelphia alone. This means that $4,000 
a month, or about $50,000 a year, is paid 
by Philadelphia dealers in the bogus 
product to secure immunity from prose- 
cution by the state officials.” 

Besides the above, special reports by 
Reporter Slocum and Whitley are given 
and the whole article is illustrated with 
views in the store and of butter packages 
showing how signs, that would inform 
the public of the nature of the business, 
are put where they can't be read; and 
how in the stamping the word “‘oleomar- 
garine”’ is practically eliminated. 
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SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 
The problem is like this: A certain 
kernels are in the glazing stage, fed to a 
cow, will give say 25 pounds of milk. Dry 
these stalks and feed them and there is a 
great shrinkage of milk, though as many 
stalks and ears were fed, says John Gould 
in “Country Gentleman.” Why? Be- 
cause in the simple act of drying over 2 
per cent of the nutritive value of the 
plant was turned into indigestible fibre, 
etc., and in sweet corn over 30 per cent, 
and called, besides, for extra power to 
digest and assimilate. The reports may 
say that a pound of digestible matter in 
dry fodder is worth as much as the pound 
of greed fodder or silage, but the facts 
are that about 20 pounds or more to the 
hundred have disappeared from the cal- 
culation, and enough more fodder is re- 
quired to make up for this loss in drying. 
Then, again, corn fodder after being 
dried requires more protein to be fed with 
it. On silage cows do nicely on a ration 
of one to six, or even a little wider, but a 


cow to do her best on dry fodder must 
fully a pound of protein to every 
starch in the 


have 
five pounds of 
fodder. 

Extensive experiments been car- 
ried on by the Pennsylvania Station | 
which show that with the best feeding of 
dry corn fodder the loss by drying, 
weathering, etc., including the rejections, | 
waste in leaves, etc., amounted to 37 per 
cent of the original feeding value of the 
crop, while the total losses by the silo 
only reached 12 per cent. For the past 
two years, with better known 
siloing corn, the loss need not 
per cent, while this year the loss in the 
Wisconsin Station silo is only about 5 per 
cent, and the New Jersey Station shows 
only 3% per cent. 

The question then is like this: If I can 
save one-fourth cf my bulky, starchy 
foods from loss in curing, and have not 
had to increase the protein, such as bran, 
oil meal, gluten, etc., it is not in one 
sense so much that 
butter fat, but what they do give costs 
me that much less, as less food has been 
required. Another fact is this: Cornfod- 
der, no matter how cared for, left in the 
field, stacked, mowed, or ricked, steadily 
loses in food value. There is a constant 
combustion of starch and sugar by the | 
action of the air. Prof. Henry found that 
by midwinter well set-up shocks of corn- 
fodder had lost over half of their digesti- 
ble food content. Silage, if in an airtight 
pit, remains for years with unimpaired 
quality, save the first loss by heating. 
The comparison is something like this— 
the wear, tear, labor and extra energy 
required to burn two cords of poor wood 
to get the result of the burning of one 
cord of good wood. Cornfodder and corn 
are fuels—starch and sugar—elements to 
produce heat in the body. The better and | 
more condensed the fuel the cheaper the | 
steam. 

Yes, silage (other things being equal) 
causes cows to give more milk, hence pro- 
duce more butter. The butter is of finer 
quality and grain. The milk creams bet- 
ter and churns more thoroughly. 

Yes, it will pay to build a silo for ten | 
cows. Silage in the summer is the finest 
and cheapest of all soiling crops, and mid- 
summer is when the soiling crop pays | 

! 
| 


digestible 


have 


ways of 
exceed 6 


my cows give more 


best, as it prevents summer shrinkage. 
Build your silo for 18 cows instead of 10; 
you will never realize that it costs 
any more to keep them. Make the silo 
double your dairy income. A silo 14x14 
and 22 feet deep will hold silage enough. | 





MARKETING BUTTER. 





{fn a bulletin on dairying in California | 
the agricultural department that | 
practically all the best creamery butter | 
sold on the Pacific coast is in squares of | 
about two pounds each. This method of | 
handling butter is excellent in some re- 
spects, but it is subject to criticism in 
two important features: First, there is 
now no uniformity in the weights of the 


says 


squares. One creamery sends cases of 
60 1% pound squares, or 105 pounds, to 


Sacramento, and to the same market an- | 
other creamery sends cases holding 60 
squares, aggregating 101 pounds. This 
latter creamery also sends to San Fran- 
cisco cases holding 60 squares of % 
pounds. It must be both confusing and 
annoying to handle squares of such vary- 
ing weights, and no really good reason for 
the practice was found. Doubtless many 
people who purchase butter do not notice 
the difference in weights, but consider 
all squares alike, and the seller who can 
shave off the most without being suspect- 
ed is the gainer. Such competition is not 
only discreditable, but dishonest, The 
second criticism of the method of mar- 
keting butter relates to the packages. 
castern dealers have learned that it is 
more economical and_ satisfactory § in 
many ways to use cheap but neat boxes 
for shipping, which do not have to be re- 
turned, than to use the heavy and expen- 
sive trunks or chests that were so com- 
mon only a few years ago. These latter | 
are continually being lost and broken, | 
cause annoyance at both ends of the line 
and require much labor for proper clean- 
ing (and this is too 
while the cheaper 
these objections. 


often neglected), 


packages have not 


BRAND THE BUTTER. 

If all butter put on the market were | 
branded the quality in a very short time | 
would be improved, as each brand would 
then stand on its merits of the product it 
represents, says a correspondent in ‘‘Na- 
tional Stockman.”’ So long as good butter 
must be sold at an average price, so as to 
pay the groceryman to handle inferior 
grades, making the profits on the best 
grades bear him out, there is no incentive | 
for the butter maker to improve her qual- | 
ity of butter. I use the pronoun advised- | 
ly, for the great bulk of butter is yet | 
made by the farmers’ wives. The per- 
son who makes a really good article need 
not fear detriment to his trade to offer 
his product for sale private 
brand. 

One butter maker who packed a good 
quality of butter in firkins was allowed 
by her marketman one cent extra on 
the pound for simply writing the family 
initial in blue on the lid of each firkin. 
The customerg soon learned the hand- 
writing and knew it represented a good 
quality of butter. Another woman molds 
her butter into pound blocks and is al- 
lowed by the market man two cents ex- 
tra per pound. She uses a homemade 
butter mold, a rectangular box, which 
makes the block five inches long, three 
inches wide and two inches deep, con- 


Seed Corn and Cow Peas. 


Write for special prices and state quantity wanted. 
- SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO., 
710 North Fourth St,. - St. Louis, Mo. 


under a 








| taining 30 cubic inches. 





The mold has a 
loose bottom, on which is carved an un- 
assuming fern leaf, but which on careful 
scrutiny is the family initial. There is a 
plain band one-half inch wide around 
the outside of this bottom piece. 
is lowered to the depth of a quarter inch. 
The fern leaf is lowered scarcely a quar- 
ter inch. When the block of butter is 
finished, the outside band serves as a pro- 
tector for the fern leaf when it becomes 
necessary to pile one block on top of the 
other. 


THE FARM SEPARATOR. 


The RURAL WORLD has frequently 
urged upon the attention of its readers 
the merits of the small-sized cream sep- 
arators. Even when one is a patron of a 
creamery it will pay to get a hand or 
small power separator, and then arrange 
with the creamery to deliver only the 
cream. The “Creamery Journal’ pub- 
lished in a recent issue a report from the 
Osage, creamery, which is being 
operated on the farm separator basis. 

Mr. A. Bartle, the secretary manager, 

“I think we can show the smallest 
for gathering, manufacturing and 
placing on cars, per pound, and the larg- 
est amount paid per pound net to the pa- 
tron, at his door, of any creamery in the 
state of Iowa.” 

The figures below from the annual re- 
port show the cost of gathering and of 
manufacturing, both singly and com- 
bined, which would seem to prove the 
statement of the secretary that the cost 


Iowa, 


says: 


cost 


to the farmer is less than in any creamery 
in the state. Compared with the cost of 
the whole milk plan it would seem that 
the patrons, when the _ difference is 
known, would make the change. 

The cost as shown by the table is only 


1.702 cents per pound of butter made, 
| while by the whole milk system, 
adding cost of hauling, 2% cents, and 


making 3% cents, a total of 7 cents, gives 
the gathered cream patron an advantage 
of 5.298 pound of butter fur- 
nished, or on a yield of 300 pounds of milk 
per day, 65 cents, or for the month $19.50, 
for 8 months $156.00, a most comfortable 
addition to his dairy income, and enough 
to pay for a hand separator with a mar- 
gin. 

These will be an incentive to 
farmers to study the two systems. The 
large and increasing sales of hand or farm 
separators by all makers would indicate 


cents per 


figures 


| that patrons are learning the advantage 


of the farm separator creamery. 
SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS. 
Number of pounds of butter sold. 367,436 
Increase in pounds over last year’s 
Es senns ak “Sp beet. senebareekiincets 7,199 
Received for the product over last 
ere oe 
Cost to gather, per pound.......... 814 mills 
Cost to gather, manufacture and 
place on cars, per Ib............... 
Cost to gather, manufacture and 
place on cars (1898), per pound.... 1.7le 
Patrons received an average net 
price per pound at their doors... 
Patrons received an average net 


1.792¢ 


17.13¢ 


price per pound in ’98.............. 15.48¢ 
Average checking per inch......... 17.85¢ 
Number of pounds sold on home 

MOD Ssdye Che cus asnasdassevtndsses 23,160 


A. BARTLE, 
Manager and Secretary. 
MILK PRESERVATIVES. 

The use of milk preservatives is a prac- 
tice that the RURAL WORLD strongly 
condemns. Why it does so is indicated by 
the following by B. D. White, manager of 


| the Albert Lea, Minn., creamery, which 


appeared in the “Dairy Reporter:” 
Of late have sprung into 
number of preparations, 


existence a 
claiming to be 


| safe and efficient food preservatives. How 


far they have been, or are now employed 
by creameries or patrons delivering milk 
to creameries or cheese factories is a 
question which can only be answered by 
those selling the stuff, yet there are good 
reasons for surmising that some of it is 
used, and we positively know that some 
of it is being used within the state. 

I believe it is the duty of every butter 
or cheesemaker to raise his voice and 
hand against the use of preservatives of 
any kind to be used for the purpose of in- 
creasing the keeping qualities of either 
milk, cream or butter. Let me point out 
three dangers a buttermaker would meet 
if his patron were to use preservatives: 

First—A buttermaker would have no 
control over the cream; he would have no 
idea how much had been used, conse- 
quently would not know how much start- 
er to use, or how long it would take to 
ripen the cream. 

Second—If patrons should keep the milk 
sweet they would refuse to bring the milk 
to the creamery every day, and milk 
would lose its fine flavor, preventing a 
man from making fine butter. 

Third—The patrons would not have to 
exercise sanitary precautions in order to 
keep the milk and some of it would be an 
inferior article 
eral. 

The following is a conversation which 
took place betwen buttermaker and pa- 
tron: 

Buttermaker—“I understand you intend 


of butter made in gen- 


using preservatives to keep your milk 
sweet.”’ 
“Yes,— wanted me to use it, said 


it was all right and a tablespoonful would 
keep a can of milk over Sunday without 
use of water.” 

Buttermaker.—"Do you know it is inju- 
rious to health?” 

Patron.—‘‘No, ——— said it wasn't: 
shouldn't think ——— ~——, one of the 
leading creamery papers, would carry a 
full page ad if it was.’ The question is 
right here; what action has the preserva- 
tive on the milk? It either destroys the 
bacteria, or retards the growth of the 
same, and it must take some powerful 
chemical to do either. 

Authorities claim that the least objec- 
tionable of these so-called preservatives 
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BUTTER PROFITS 


More money comes with 

the use of improved ma- 
chines, and easier work. 
Send for our Illustrated 
Dairy Catalog mailed 
free. We have the best 
goods for the least 

money. 


H. McK. WILSON & C0., 


204 Market Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





This | 


owe what little virtue they may be pos- 
sessed of either to salicylic, or boracic 
acid, sodium salicylate or sodium bibor- 
ate (borax), and any chemist or physi- 
cian will tell you what effect either would 
have on the human system. Within a few 
months several cases of severe and dan- 
gerous poisoning have occurred, as a re- 
sult of the employment of boracic acid 
and borax. If it were not poisonous at 
all, the three cases mentioned 
ought to be sufficient for every 
maker to expel the idea of having it used 
in the milk which he is to manufacture 
into butter. 


FRAUD DESTROYS THE MARKET 


The need of some rigid federal legisla- 
tion in behalf of pure food is rapidly be- 
coming one of the burning questions of 
the day. The recent pure food congress 
held in Washington was the most import- 
ant meeting yet held, and its work before 


t congressional committee in behalf of 
t pending Brosius bill ought to do much 
gerd. 

fhe dairy and food commissioner of 


Pennsylvania said before the 
sional committee: 

“It is claimed that # per cent. of all 
manufactured goods sold in Pennsylvania 
are adulterated.’’ 

If this claim is anything near the truth 
it is no wonder that Germany, France, 
Italy or any other governments are pass- 
ing laws prohibiting the introduction of 
American goods.—Jersey Bulletin. 


congres- 


DAIRY NOTES. 





THE BENT WOOD CHURN.—Please 
give me the address of the Bent Wood 
Churn Company, and oblige a reader. 

Chariton Co., Mo. J. W. HIRSCH 

Write to M. McK. Wilson & Co., dealers 
in dairy supplies, 204 Market street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CALDWELL CO., MO., has added an- 
other cheese factory to her list. The fac- 
tory at Polo began operation May 1 under 
the management of Chas. R. Gaylord. 

AN ITALIAN BUTTER FACTORY. 
seldom think of 
There is, 
ever, near the city of Milan a butter and 


American farmers 


Italy as a dairy country. how- 


cheese factory which is called by the 
owners, Polenghi Lombardo & Co., the 
largest factory of its kind in the world. 


It is claimed that this factory cost $100.- 
000. It receives from 35,000 to 40,000 pounds 
of milk twice a day. In addition to this 
large factory there are eight smaller ones 
owned by this tirm in that 
Italy. The average price paid the farm- 
ers for milk is about $1 per hundred for 
the season. 


section of 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn., are advertising with 
us on page 7. They are offering a very 
handsome stock book which they will 
send free to all the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD, who state ‘“‘emselves to be 
such and asking for the book, and who 
will answer the four questions asked in 
the advertisement. This stock book is full 
of colored plates of famous horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, and is by all odds one of 
the handsomest things of the kind we 
have ever seen. Their trade has ravidly 
increased every year over the preceding 
year, and their business so far this year 
has been phenomenal. Their business this 
last March has been 45 per cent larger 
than March of 189. As this growth of 
business has been going on for the last 
ten years, it tends to prove that their ‘‘In- 
ternational Stock Food” is as they repic- 
sent it, and that they with 
farmers on an honorable plan. The guar- 
that they “International 
Stock Food" mentioned in the advertise- 


also deal 


antee place on 
ment is not merely an idle statement, but 
a positive guarantee, and they authorize 
every one of their dealers to refund 
money at their expense in case of failure, 
and in addition to this they advertise to 
every farmer that dealers sell yn this 
guarantee. The following is one 0° many 
of their testimonials: 

EMERSON, IOWA. 
International Food Co., Minaeapwiis, 
Minn. 

This is to certify that I have used “In- 
ternational Stock Food” with decided suec- 
cess for hog cholera, lost but one hog out 
of forty-two after commencing its use, 
And as a flesh producer and conditioner 
think it the very best I have ever used. I 
can heartily recommend it to breeders 
and farmers, as I would not do without it 
as long as I raise stock. Yours, et¢., 

HORACE BIRDSALL. 
THE CHAMPION’S NEW WARRANTY. 

Every farmer about to buy a_ sinder, 
Reaper or Mower will be profoundly in- 
terested in the large advertisement «| the 
Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company, 
manufacturers of the famous (‘hampion 
machines, which appears on another page. 
The vital point is that this company in ‘ts 
warranty to the farmer not only guaran- 
tees the Champion in a general way, put 
also specifically in all the essential feat- 
uies that go to make up the mractical 
Saccess of the machines in the feld. It 
speaks volumes for the faith of the mak- 
ers and fully protects the farmer. 


From the earliest history of the human 
race, whether recorded or a matter of 
mere traditon, the cow and her calf have 
been the almost indispensable companions 
of man. They have furnished him milk, 
butter, cheese, veal and beef, and in addi- 
tion materials for boots, shoes and robes. 
They have furnished glue to the cabinet 
maker, hair to the upholsterer, buttons to 
the tailor, and delicacies innumerable to 
the sick. Without the cow and her calf, 
this world would be a sad and dreary 
world. During all these years and ages 
calves in countless millions have been 
grown and the problem has been so simple 
and easy that it has been left to the hired 
girl in the countries of the Old World and 
to the hired man, or to the oldest boy or 
girl, in the New.—Henry Wallace. 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, IIl., 
placed upon the market a 


have 
Farmer's 


Handy Wagon that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4- 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincey, Ill., who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 





and width of tire to fit any axle. 


above | 
butter- | 










CREAM SEPARATORS, 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have always been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, Which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents to use’ The 207, 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca. 
pacity and etticiency. They 
areimmeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em. 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 
over any setting syste 
and $3.- to $5.~ oy pone 
other centrifugal method 

All sizes, styles and prices 

—$50.- to $800 
Send for new “20TH CentTURY”™ catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranoovpn & Canar Srs., 74 CorTianor Srreey 
CHICAGO. NEW YoRK. ° 


AMSON 
GALVANIZED Orr: 


TEEL = 
WINDMILL 


The Strongest | 


WIND MILL MADE. 
because it carries its load on four bea: 
ings instead of one. It has double gear, 
giving perfect center line draft and direct 
lift to load. 

No Torsion, Overhanging 
Strain or Cramping. 
Tested a whole year under careful daily 
scrutiny. Especially desirable for very 
deep wells, Bearingscan be replaced with- 
out removing any pattof mill from tower. 
Our catalogue and circulars give fur 
detai's of this truly remarkable mill. * 

are free. Write for them at once. 


Stover Manfg. Co. 


534 River St. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 








LARGE STOCK—NEW GOODS. 
SPLENDID GRADES—PRICES RIGHT. 
We can ship promptly, and have twine. to 

please all customers. Our MATCHLESS 
twine isa LEADER. We have MANILA, 
STANDARD Twine and SUPERIOR SISAL 
—length, strength, quality GUARANTEED. 
Send for Special Twine Circular and Prices. 
Mention quantity wanted. BIG VALUES, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT, LIBERAL TERMS. 
A. J. CHILD & SON, 205 Market st., St. Louis, Mo. 












CELEBRATED DES MOINES EVENERS 


No 


5 For Gang and 
Four Horses 1 Remmey 


Sulky Plows 


Works one horse in furrow and three on sod. Satis 
faction guaranteed. First order from each place at 
wholesale price. Write us for printed matter anc 
prices. D. M. EVENER CO.. Des Moines. Ia 
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A Better 
Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is geing on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost pointe of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


FREPUBLIC 


OF ST. LOUIS 


For one year. It wil! 
pay you a hundredfold. 





: 
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TWIGE-A-WEEK : 
| 





BED-WETTING or tte teentcese a 
PENS! PENS! Stier 


Pens, assorted; 
M ALUL, Box 136, Maplewood, Mo 


HOMESEEKERS !! 


You can learn more about the differ- 
ent sections of country by paying 
50 cents for 


THE EXCHANGE 


for one year than you can by spend- 
ing $100 travelling. 20 to 60 half-tone 
engravings each issue. 

Sample copies free. 


THE EXCHANGE, .- 








Sarcoxie, Mo, 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY) 


IS THE STANDARD 
STEAM PUMPS AIR LIFTS 
GASO 
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SPECIAL PRICES »..:. 
Trial. Guaranteed. Doudie 
2 and Combination Beam. 


SCALE C€0.. 
123 Central St. 


Catalog Free. Writenow. BINCHAMTON.N.Y- 









MAKE IT LOOK LIKE NEW. 


Black, 1 brush, 1 copy “How 
Very simple; no experience req: ; 
Send for it now; use it when you're ready. 


Paint your Buecy 


j 








FARMS. 








100 acres highly improveé 

FOR SALE! stock and dairy farm, A —~ 
tive o writ QUINN & OONLEY, 

Columbia, Mo. 


160 ACRES irrigated Alfalfa jand, 500 a 

trees, good house, : 
stock sheds, 60 acres well set in Alfaifa. 
neighborhood in Western Kansas forg2,000. If you 
want good climate, comfort and prosperity, try the 
stock business in Western Kansas, where cane. 
Kaffir corn, Alfalfa and cattle or sheep will earD 
you 25 per cent on capital invested. Farm 1ands. 
town property and stocks of merchandise for s3/¢ 
and exchange from Iowa to the Gulf. 

BOLES & HOPE, Birmingham. [o¥®- 


GAN SELL YOUR FARM, 3-5 


here jo- 
rice, and jesrn 
ay wonderfully successful 








lan for selling farms 
- M. Ostrander, D. 11, 18 Filbert St., Phil.Ps 





















Why pay 810 to $15 to have your bugrt 
refinished, when you can do it yourse!f! Fer 
a dollar we pend you everything—1 can Ros®’ 


3a boy can do it 


ROYAL VARNISH CO., 439 w. Madison St. Chicae®- 
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Horticulture. 








HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





GARDENING.—Vegetables that should 


garden—lettuce, radishes, 


be in every 

peas, sweet corn, onions, lima beans, car- 
eas 

rots, beets, ct lery, salsify, cabbage (early 
ots ’ ) 


to late), sweet and Irish potatoes and tur- 
nips. All these are easily grown and will 
add greatly to the comfort of a family. A 
small patch of early sweet corn will not 
; Egg tomatoes and 
should In the 


rasp- 


come amiss plants, 
imbers 

small fruits 
eurrants and gooseberries are in 


cur have a place. 
way of strawberries, 
berrie= ; 
r. Blackberries best outside some- 
where, on account their sending up 
needless shoots all over the ground. There 


watermelons, if 


ord or 
of 


should be squashes and 

there is room for them, but cantaloupes 
may ssibly mix with the squashes, and 
should not be planted near the others. 


When I hear of a watermelon being called 


half pumpkin, I think it is simply degen- 


erated. if it ever was a good variety. I 
am sure that cantaloupes and watermel- 
ons will not mix, for | have grown them 
six side for many years, yet never 
saw watermelon that had any resem- 
blance to a cantaloupe, or vice versa. 

\s the time is near at hand for planting 
me! seed, a few hints on the subject 
may be in order. The ground should be 
ricl nd deeply pulverized, using a half 
seal el of well-rotted barnyard manure to 

hi which should be raised a trifle 
— the level of the soil. Put six seeds 
» each hill, eover one inch; if all grow, 
thi out to two or three plants. Keep the 
ry 1 well cultivated until they begin to 
¥ <> that the work must stop, but pull 

weeds that threaten to grow high- 

, 1} foliage of the melon vines. A 

fev ‘small weeds will give the tendrils of 
the vines a place to anchor to, and then 
th will not be blown over the ground by 
1 storm, One way that | have seen and, 
,lso, tried myself, is to cover the ground 
all over outside the hills with straw thick 
enough to keep down all manner of weeds. 


This will also be a great benefit in a dry 
I have seen such patches a suc- 
the melons 


when on bare ground 


» failure owing to drouth. 


cess 


"RHI BARB AND ASPARAGUS.—A 
five-cent package of seed of each of these 
will give plants enough to fit outa bed for 
any large family next spring. One can 
have his own plants for a trifle, and on 
hand, thus saving cost of plants and ship- 
ping Asparagus seed should be soaked 


in warm water 24 or 36 hours, then sown 
in drills, the seeds three inches apart each 
way and covered one inch. Such plants 
ean be easily taken up and set out into 
permanent beds. Rhubarb may be planted 
in the same way, and in one season make 
As to after treatment that 
will be given in time. There is a vast deal 
of instructions given in 
gard to an asparagus bed. Some of the 
stools I ever saw were volunteers, 
where the seed could not have been cov- 
ered an inch deep. The main feature in 
growing these two vegetables is to have 
deep, rich soil. If there is one plant grow- 
ing in the garden that I prize highest it 
I had a mess for dinner to- 
Rhubarb will give the 
How many that 
vegetables it 
doubt if ten 


good plants. 


unnecessary re- 


finest 


is asparagus. 
day (April 21). 
tirst material for a pie. 
have land have all these 
would be hard to tell, but I 
per cent has them all. 

THE CATALPA TREE.—At 
there is no in commencing 
here. | have plenty of forest yet, but for 
younger men there is a field 
Plenty of land in these parts can be 
bought for a few dollars per acre, the 
timber on which will pay for the clearing, 
which if it were planted in catalpa trees 
would be worth $1,000 an acre in 20 years. 
In that time each tree may make two or 
railroad ties, which are worth 50 
cents per tie. No insects injure the trees, 
are fast growers and the timber is 
almost indestructible. Had [ known the 
vaiue of this tree 30 years ago and plant- 
ed 25 or 30 acres in catalpas, | might now 
oars the rest of my life. The 
black locust that I helped to plant seed of 
about 70 years ago, I saw trees of, when 
visiting my early home, that would make 


my age 


use forestry 


vast open. 


three 


they 


rest on my 


three to five posts each, that were then 
selling at $1 per post. When our forests 
are all cut down it will be too late to be- 
gin. For every five acres of forest cut 
down, one acre should be planted with 
Some useful, fast-growing tree. Catalpa 


seeds are for sale by most seedmen and 
are as easily grown as corn. 

THE CHESTNUT.—While not one in a 
thousand around here ever seen a 
chestnut tree, few are aware of the fact 
that quite a large portion of the people in 
Northern Italy depend upon this nut fora 


What Is It? 


A man who has been running a race 
with steam and electricity for years, 
finds himself suddenly stopped. It 
seems as if a cold hand clutched his 
heart. His brain whirls; he can hardly 
see. “What is it?” he asks himself as 
the attack passes. 
If his question 
meets a right an- 
Swer, he'll be told 
that his seizure is 
a warning to pay 
More attention to 
his stomach, which 
isalready deranged 
by irregular meals 
and rich foods. 

Doctor Pierce’s 
Golden Medigal 
Discovery cures 
diseases of the 
stomach and or- 
gans of digestion 
and nutrition. It 
eliminates from the 

lood disease 
breeding isons, 
It makes the blood 
rich and pure, and 
furnishes a found- 
ation for sound, 
Physical health. 


” 


has 








p 4 gften—two and 
ys in a week. I have been treated by 
oe beet doctors in this city, but got no help. 
said I had cancer of the stomach, others 
toc others dyspepsia. Then I wrote to 
Golde, : ‘ou advised the use of your 
tele* 1 Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
re hese medicines I have taken as directed. 
he menced to get better from the start, and 
Hot lost a day this summer on account of 


my stomach. i 
have for tes our tip-top, and better than I 


Keep the bowels healthy by usi 
: I y by using Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets, They don’t — 








living. Along the higher ranges of the 
Apennine Mountains, the chestnut forms 
the chief diet for at least eight months 
of the year. A failure of this crop (which, 
however, is seldom) means almost a fam- 
ine to the peasants. 
from chestnut meal and bake bread of it. 


They eat chestnuts cooked while fresh, 
and in fact almost live on them. These 
immense forests of chestnut trees are 


usually owned by men in the cities in the 
low lands, and the tenants return a cer- 
tain percentage of the crop. The trees are 
divided into tracts without 
boundaries, yet no one encroaches on an- 
other's grounds. The ground is kept clean 


any 


definite 


of any under brush, and it must be a 
pleasure to stroll for miles under their 
grateful shade. These trees grow at an / 
altitude as high as it is habitable for 
man. It is no wonder that the Italian is 
the chief vender of chestnuts in our cities. 
It just suits him. On our Montgomery 


hills, 500 feet elevation, 1 intend planting 

several hundred trees, with but little hope 

of ever gathering any of the fruit 
Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS 


WORLD Dr 


Editor RURAL Brinkle 
says “in the construction of the universe 
the Divine Architect, whose creative con- 
ceptions and consummate arrangements | 


display the perfection of wisdom, formed 


it a harmonious whole, amply 


with well-regulated checks and balances 


So long as these adjusting powers were 


not disturbed by extraneous forces, inter- 


posed by human agency, an inordinate in- 


crease of noxious insects was restrained 
by the physical operations of the ele- 
ments, and by the natural propensities of 
certain insectiverous birds 

“The harmony of creation has been in- 
terrupted by the wanton destruction of 
birds, and by the intervention of other 
causes; and in consequence of this de- 
rangement in the economy of nature, the 
insect vegetable feeders have become 
more abundant, and consequently more 


destructive.” 


It must be plain to all observers that 
most of our common birds are partly, and 
many of them almost wholly, insectiver- 


We 
their 


ous—that is insect-eaters cannot 


for 


hour, watch 


a single 


their 


movements, 
industry and dexterity in capturing 
insects, without being impressed with the 
vast numbers which they 
devour It is 
number of 
rapidly diminished from year to year. We 
need feel that, 
in proportion as. the number of birds has 
diminished, the 
creased in a corresponding ratio. 
that it would 
verified the fact; 
and we can hardly err in ascribing the in- 
crease of the to the of the 
other. Hence it becomes an important in- 
quiry, what are the causes which have so 
greatly reduced the number of our birds? 
In pursuing this inquiry it will 
venient to divide them into forest 
and field birds. 

The forest birds appear rather to shun 
the company of man, and to recede as the 
arts of civilization advance. This may be 
owing, in part, to the destruction of the 
forests, which afforded them both food 
and shelter, part to the wanton 
destruction of with their eggs and 


must every 
that 


day 
the 
and 


no less certain 


birds is being constantly 


not, therefore, surprised 


have in- 


Reason 


been insects 


have taught us be 


experience 


should 


and has 


so, 


one decrease 


be con- 


birds 


and in 


them 


nests. It is some consolation, however, to 
reflect that forest birds feed mostly on 
forest insects, and therefore do not so 
immediately affect the interests of the 


agriculturists as those which dwell in the 
fields, 

The field birds, 
court domestication, and to seek the 
tection of man by their familiar approach 
to his dwelling. They to accom- 
pany the settlements, delight to 
dwell in the field, the orchard or the gar- 
Living, they in the 
midst of scenes of insect 
tion of which we so often complain, and 
feeding, as most of them do, on the au- 
thors of that devastation, we must be 
blind, indeed, not to perceive how much 
we owe to them check upon 
the increase of noxious insects. 


on the contrary, seem to 
pro- 


incline 
and 


den. as do, 


very 


those devasta- 


as a direct 

It would, indeed, seem irreverent to Him 
who gave them for us to doubt or to dis- 
believe that the instincts referred to were 
intended by their Divine Author to estab- 
lish and maintain a reciprocal interest be- 
tween the birds which them and 
ourselves. and to promote the welfare of 
both. Lord hath made 
them: organized and controlled by laws as 
Himself, His pres- 
and He who 
Himself.” 
the birds were de- 
signed of 
life, and prevent their inordinate increase, 
how unwise in us to break the balancing 
power by their wanton destruction. But 
the birds have been cruelly and most un- 
The balance has been 


possess 


“Both are as the 


universal 
ence, His 
assails these laws assails Deity 

Now, if it be so that 


wise as as 


potent as 


power. 


to maintain the balance insect 


wisely persecuted, 
broken, and an increase of destructive in- 
sects from year to year has been the con- 
The question then arises, how 
the which has 


sequence 
shall 
been 


restore balance 
lost? The 
other case of wrongdoing, 
do evil; learn to do well Cease 
late the laws of nature, of 
God, by the destruction of these His creat- 
ures, and by every available means afford 
them protection, and promote their com- 
fort and consequent multiplication. 
Appeals for birds have often been made, 


we 


answer is, as 


simple 
to 


every “cease 


to vio- 


and nature's 


and have as often passed unheeded. Why 
is it so? Are men so wilfully blind to 
their own interests? Or has the evidence 


convince 
birds 


to 
the 


furnished been insufficient 
their understandings that 
really their friends and benefactors? This 
seems the rational conclusion. 
Farmers, as a class, cannot be called sci- 
entific, but they are intelligent, reflecting, 
practical men, accustomed to look afte: 
their own interests, and if convinced that 
those interests lie in the protection of the 
birds, I have a better opinionof them than 
to suppose that they would not adopt a 
practice correspondent therewith. 

Under this feeling of confidence in the 
good sense of the farming community, I 
have undertaken the preparation of this 
plea on behalf of the birds. Henceforth 
let there be an honest and kindly appre- 
ciation of the birds that have been cre- 
ated for our services. Love and respect 
them. Think them not of too little im- 
portance to receive your notice, for it is 
written: ‘“‘Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing. and one of them shall not fall 
on the ground without your Father's no- 
tice.’ Encourage them, protect them, 
drive them not from you. Let every child 
be taught to admire their beauty and to 
know their value and the sanctity of their 
nests, and be made to feel the penalty for 
disobedience. Let every vagrant sports- 
man and truant schoolboy know and fee? 


the rigid restraints of the law whenever 

trespassing upon the premises with dog 

or gun after having been duly notified. 
Ripley Co., Mo. LeROY CARDNER. 
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most 


provided | 


| dressing for an acre. 





They make porridge | 


| of most commercial fertilizers make their 


COW PEAS FOR THE ORCHARD. 


— 


|} Srown is the Whippoorwill. In all 


the 


| southern country it is considered strictly 


In last week's issue of the RURAL | a bush, but as far north as Kansas City, 


WORLD cow peas were discussed at some | 


length by C. L. Willoughby and Dr. R. Cc. 
Morris. In this issue we present views of 
an orchard 


expert, J. C. Evans, on th 
value of cow peas for the orchard. Major | 
Evans is one of the recognized orchard 


authorities of the country His views as 


expressed in the following paper read be- 
& pape ead be | 'T°.- Mr. 


fore the Missouri Valley Horticultural 
Society will be read with interest: 

The of the 
plants and, according to our best authori- 


cow pea is one 


ties, the one from which is derived the 
greatest amount of fertilizing properties 
in a given time. It is not known how or 


why it came to be called cow pea or why 
it was called pea at all, for it is not a peu, 
but a bean. 

ITS PURPOSE 
some of our southern states 


t is also known in 
as stock pea, 
where it is almost universally grown both 
for stock feed and as a fertilizer Indeed, 
it is of the 
south indispensable maintaining the 
fertility of the land. When land has been 


run down with cotton a crop of cow peas 


considered in some 


sections 





will- restore to it the elements of fertility 


for another crop of cotton or corn, and 
by alternating peas and any other crop | 
the land is kept up to a satisfactory | 
standard of productiveness Many farm- | 
ers of the south plant cow peas between 
the rows when the corn is being laid by, 





and by this means the fertility of the land 


is not only maintained, but is increased so 





poor to produce any crop except cow peas 


and they are able to grow a crop of corn | 
every year, and at the same time make | 
their land better from year to year In | 
parts of Missouri and Alabama, when | 
the pine is cleared off the land it is too | 

| 
One or two crops of peas will make the | 
land produce a fair crop of corn, and if | 
peas are planted at the last cultivating | 
the land will grow better instead of being 


exhausted, 


It is generally believed that all legumi- 
nous plants should be turned under at a 


certain stage of growth to obtain the best 


results, and it is perhaps true of all ex- 
cept the cow pea. Experiments carefully 
conducted show a very slight difference 


between the various ways of treating the 
crop. Turning under at different stages of 
growth, feeding down to hogs, picking for 
seed and leaving the plants on the ground 
during winter and the 
ground for hay, have all been thoroughly 
tested and all give about the same results 
except when land is very badly in need of 
humus, then the benefits are greater by 
plowing when the well 
formed. In such case it would be best to 
plant early, say the first of May, and as 


mowing close to 


under pods are 


soon as turned under plant another crop, 
which will have plenty of time to mature 
and may fed down hogs and 
straw remain on the land till spring. Aft- 
er all the fact that a of peas 
been grown on a field means that about a 
certain amount of fertility has been 
stored to the soil. 

4 COMPARISON.—While red 
not under in this paper, it 
must be used as a comparison, for some 
one knowing its high value, both as a hay 
croy fertilizer, is apt ask 
what is the difference between it and cow 
The latter gives to the soil a great- 
of fertility and 
proper proportion than any of the legumi- 
nous plants, and we have in it the aidvun- 
of immediate results, while with red 
you must wait 
gain is not so great, besides if your InnJd 

orchard it must go 
without cultivation, while 
peas the land may be worked every 
and at the 
need of it. 


be by the 


erop has 


re- 


clover is 


discussion 


and as a to 


peas. 


er amount nearer in the 


tase 


clover two vears and the 


is in an entire 


year with cow 
vear 
the orchards ure 


very time 


HOW TO HANDLE.—Begin 1s early tn 
spring as the land will work well, and 
vith a dise or spading harrow o- othe: 


surface working tool, keep the surtace in 
a good seed-bed condition til) midele 
of June. This leaves the land tare and 
the warm of the 


the 


allows rays sun to he 


leguminous | 


|} potato, 





trees 


absecrbed to stimulate growth of ‘h 


just at the time they need it; ‘hen if the 
peas are planted they come qu'ckly and 
slade the land just when it ne>'s to be} 


shaded, and prevent the hot sun from in- 
jurirn, the tender roots that have ~« 


for food the rapid 


rched 


out during growing: 
season 


The 
in with 


be 
Each method has its ad- 


peas may sown broadcast or put 
a drill. 
vantages; if broadcasted there is nothing 
more to be done to the orchard until time 
to cut the hay or turn the hogs on, and 
the land is shaded more thoroughly from 
the het sun; if drilled in there is a saving 
of in seed which is get- 
ting to be quite an item since the price of 
going up every 
to go down until 
harvesting and threshing is discovered 
that will be cheaper than the 
only successful way known to date. When 
drilled a further expense is added, for the 
cultivated at 
weeds and grass in 


15 to 20 per cent 


and is not 
method of 


seed is 


likely 


year 
some 


by hand, 


once to 
keep down the mid- 
dles until the pea plants shade them. If 
drilled the rows should be two and a half 
feet apart and the seed three inches apart 
in the There is some advantage In 
harvesting when in drills, but all things 
considered there is almost no difference in 
the two ways. 

QUICK RETURNS.—The is a 
quick grower and the fertilizing elements 
gathered from the air and stored in the 
soil become available as plant food in a 
shorter time after planting than from any 
other of our cultivated plants. It is pos- | 
sible to add to the soil double the amount | 
of fertility in one year than with clover 


peas must be least 


row. 


cow pea 


in two. 

COST.—Barnyard manure makes a 
uable fertilizer, but it costs the average 
fruit grower about $1 a ton, and our sci- 
entists tell us that 32 tons make a liberal 
The manufacturers 


val- 


prices on the basis of the cost of barn- 
yard manure, so the orchardist must con- 
clude at once that they are all beyond 
his reach. As we must cultivate 
orchards anyway, and the very best cul- 
tivation we can give them is to prepare 
the land for cow peas, we have only the 
cost of the seed additional. To broadcast, 
it will take one and a half bushels of seed 
per acre, which at $1.50 per bushel will be 
$2.25. If drilled it will take one bushel of 
seed, thus making the cost $1.50 to $2.25 
per acre. This should certainly settle the 
question as to the best and cheapest fer- 
tilizer for our orchards. 

KINDS.—The question is often asked, Is 
there more than one variety of the cow 
pea? Yes; there are 40 or more so-called 
varieties, but a dozen or more of these 
are the result of mixing, so there are only - 
about 25 that are distinct. Some are very 
good for the table, some make more hay, 
and some are more productive in seed. 
The best yield about 20 bushels to the 
acre. The variety almost universally 


our 








planted on our best soils, I have known it 
to run several feet. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, in the 
language of one who is wel! up in the 
knowledge of the cow pea, “Plant cow 
peas and then plant some more.”’ 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER PoOTA- 
Curtis Hagler, of Jackson Co.. 
Ill., wants to know how RURAL WORLD 
readers regard the Rural New Yorker po- 
tato as compared with Burbank for a late 
He plants about Ji 
bottom land. 


25 on fresh 


WRIGHT CO., MO., FRUIT NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The dry spell 
here was broken the night of April 15 by 
a heavy rain. Another cam: 
the 16th, the ground is 
soaked. Planting and gardening had pro- 
gressed lively during the warm, dry 
weather, so that corn mostly planted 
and gardens made. Grass has been com- 
ing slowly. Stock is in poor condition, but 
healthy. Farm houses surrounded by old 
seedling peach trees are pink with bloom, 
while those that have not a seedling tree 


the night of 
thoroughly 


so 


is 


about them show nothing put green 
leaves. This is what I can see from my 
yard, having been confined to it lately by 


|} & sore foot, result of a misslick with an 


axe. Some of our apple men claim that a 
late cold snap has damaged their apple 
crop. lL will venture the assertion that if 
all the that have gone to waste 
within a radius of ten miles of Mt. Grove 
the past winter had been put around the 


ashes 


fruit trees properly, they would have pro- 
duced 1,00 barrels of apples and 1,000 
bushels of peaches more this year. A 
wonderful lot of fruit trees is being set 
this spring in this vicinity What men 
want to set more trees for, and neglect 
what they already have, is beyond my 
comprehension, unless to help out the 


nurserymen. 

It is all right to trim and keep in good 
shape the top of the tree, but we should 
not of the fact that the roots 
the foundation of the tree. Orchard- 
ists must pay more attention to the roots, 
or their show-fruit will come up missing. 

Wright Co., Mo J. P. COWDIN, 
OF FAILURE IN SPRAYING. 

A belief in the of some 
fruit growers that recommended methods 
for the destruction of the codling moth 
are worthless; that spraying with arsenic 
compounds has proven of no avail. Dis- 
regarding the opposition of some whose 
ill-chosen 


lose sight 


are 


CAUSES 


exists minds 


statements furnish their own 
refutation, we still admit that trials of 
spraying methods by our fruit growers 


have too often resulted in apparent fail- 
ure, and in consequence have measurably 
destroyed confidence in these methods. 
These reported failures may have come 
from one of several causes: First, an ex- 
aggerated idea of the results to ob- 
tained by spraying has led to anticipa- 
tions of a degree of success not warrant- 
ed by the experience of the most success- 
ful experimenters. 
ing demands such close adherence to sev- 
eral indispensable points of practice that 
even careful men may fail through over- 
sight of these particulars; or, finally, the 
adverse report is made without a just es- 
timate of the result of the experiment: 
for it will be granted that a true judg- 
ment of the degree of success can only be 
had by the comparison of treated 
and trees untreated in the same surround- 
ings, and this comparison lacking, the es- 
timate of success or failure is altogether 


be 


Second, proper spray- 


trees 


a matter of opinion, and not to be admit- 
ted as evidence. 

As to the first, to ad- 
vise in this matter will claim that a single 
trial of spraying against the 
codling moth can alone bring perfect suc- 
cess, especially where the neighboring 
fruit growers do follow the 
methods, and where these have not been 
for together, 
long enough for the cumulative effects to 
become apparent. It must also be remem- 
bered that it the of the 
first brood that are killed by the spraying, 
however effectually done, while from the 
individuals escaping this attack come the 


no one qualified 


season's 


not same 


practiced several years or 


is only worms 


moths that are the parents of the worms 


| that spoil the apples at maturity. 


Moreover, spraying alone, though suc- 
cessful within limits, cannot in- 
sure the fullest product of perfect apples 
without the concurrent 
methods looking to the final reduction of 
the numbers of the The 
portant of these associated methods is the 
banding of the trees and the destruction 
of the attracted worms every ten 
from the fall of the first wormy apple till 
the fruit is all in the bin. The second is 
the immediate of all fallen, 
wormy fruit, and the third is the destruc- 
tion of as many as possible of the worms 
wintering over under bark scales, in old 
birds’ nests, in cracks in apple bjns 
barrels, elsewhere in the fruit room. 
These associated practices are not to be 
expected to show their full results in the 
season in which the work is done, though 
the immediate value of the first 
siderable as a means of reducing 
number of worms of the second or 
broods of the same season. 

It is also possible that some of the re- 
ported failures are referable to the use of 
adulterated or low-grade poison. In sev- 
eral states the experiment stations find 
greatly inferior samples of Paris green on 
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The complication of 


SPRAINS 
BRUISES 


is a very sore trouble, but 
doubly, or separately, as sprain 
or bruise, there is no remedy 
known the equal of 


St. Jacobs Oil 


fora 


PROMPT, SURE CURE ' 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKEL 
Pittsburgh 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAME 
Pittsburgh 
PAENE: 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicagn. 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 
JOHN T.LEWisaBRosco} POUNC Cans, 
Philadelphia 
MORLEY 
Cleveland 
eau FREE 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


VEN though you want but a pound 
of White Lead, you do not want 
to have some cheap mixture of 
Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled «White 
Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 
dealer makes a greater profit on it. 

Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 
It will be pure if the package bears one of 
the brands named in the margin. 


can buy them in one, two, three or five- 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also .pamphliet entitled ‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


You 








Your Paint Will Not Cost You a Cent 


if any chemist can prove that Mound City 
Paint is not made of the best 
materials known to the paint trade, shade for 
If you really want pure mixed paint, 
you can get it by insisting on having Mound 
Address Dept 


If not sold by your dealer, send us your order and 
we will have nearest dealer fill it, freight prepaid 


PAINT & COLOR CO, St. Louis, Mo. 


Horse Shoe 
shade. 


City Horse Shoe Paint. 


MOUND CITY 
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SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayior ST.. AND THE River, CHicaco 
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DO, WYOMING and UTAH. 
LIBERAL 


d 
a 
OR A RANCH? 
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COMPANY at Froatly REDUCED 
i] 


0 YOU WANTAFARM | 


7,000,000 acres Ranch land—1,000,000 acres 
land, located in NEBRASKA, KANSA 


FOR CASH. 
Pye 8.1 A. McALLASTER, Land Commission: 


Farm 

S, COLO- 
For sale by the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
on pease Sane and caty 6 per Cs 7 

0880 0 8 r when 
U.P. R.R.CO., Omaha, Neb. = | 
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OTASH gives color, 
flavor and firmness to 
No good fruit 
raised without 


all fruits. 
can be 
Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at least 
8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer's library. 
They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Missouri grown: 
also Whippoor- 
will, Clay and 
9 Black Cow Peas. 


D. I. BUSHNELL & CO., 8t, Louis, Mo. 


STOCK PEAS! 


All Up-to-Date Farmers Sow Them! 
They are great producers—splendid fertilizers, 
We have them at the following prices; can ship 
immediately : 

Whippoorwills, per bushel,....... $1.50. 

Blacks, per bushel 

Clays, per bushel............ 
No charge for sacks or drayage, 
large general catalog 


A. J. CHILD & SON, 
209 and 211 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
K TREES ? ui, 
74 YEARS, Larg- 
est Nursery. Fruit Book free. We 
CASH EKLY & want MORE 


9 PAY HOME & traveling salesmen 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. ; Dansville,N.Y. 


INSENG secd'e Pian. 


Seed & Plants. 
Valuable book about it, tellin; 


————— 
dollars worth, what used for and who is growing it.Sent for 10e 


how togrow thousands ot 

AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 
A . CO., 

Lovingston Bldg., East St. Louis, Ii. 























Everything Lowest 
SUPPLIES, sss tm 


Catalog FREE. Save time an@ 
freight *y Wad outers with us. 
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FOR SA LE, SOY BEANS, Northern grown, acclimated. 
POLAN D-CHIN AS-2: Wilkes, Black Ohiet Tecumseh. Perfection Obief in 


ee bred or unbred. A ‘ew extra choice young 
CHENOWETH BROS., Lathrop, Clinton Co., Mo 


boars. Mammoth Imperial Per in Ducks. 
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r dealer for “Corrugated 
eno other, Circulars free. 


TO BUILD 


In such event it will pay you 
to look into the merits of the 


sTALY 


tions, which mean just so much reinfoveing. er are 560 per cent 
7 than ordinary hinges, and yet cost no more. n both “strap” 
form.They wilh net | bind on the pin, causing breakage even should they become rust; 


The Stanley Works, Box 18, New Britain, Conn. 


A Barn, Cow Shed, 
Sheep Cote, Hog Pen 
or other Out Bulidings? 


They are made p” and “tT” 
y. Ask 

















“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 





Without a Peer,” 





million readers. 


published in America. 





Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
It is BEYOND ALL comparison, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
It is sreicrty Repusiican in 
politics, but t is above all 4 wewsrarzr, and gives aL 
THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, M 

man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an mvvaLv- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Papsr, 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, $1.25 Met. 


issue of the 


Ir 1 
erchant or Professional 


ST. LOUIS, M@ 











the market; and while tests made at the 
Kansas Experiment Station a few years 
ago showed a fairly uniform high grade 
in samples analyzed, it is quite possible 
that those at present in our market may 
be found defective, as has been reported 
from neighboring states.—Bulletin Kansas 
Experiment Station. 


She Rpiary. 


BEES. 














HANDLING 





Sometimes a bee, especially a hybrid, 
will seem to take delight in tantalizing the 
attendant in the apiary. It will be around 
him constantly, mostly directly in front 
of his face, writes James G. Beedler in 
the “Epitomist."’ It appears to wish you 
to believe that it is going to sting, but 
seldom does, if it is not antagonized. If 
it is, it will proceed to business at once. 
But it is not worth while to be annoyed in 
this way, especially by a hybrid. So kill 
the intruder. Be careful, however, that 
you do it, if you attempt it, or it will be- 
come aggressive. 

THE STING.—If a bee is about to sting 
your hand, kill it with the other hand, or 
by quickly bringing the bee in contact 
with your person, and if you bring the 
hand in contact with your person, with a 
sliding motion, you will kill the bee and 
also rub out the sting, if the bee has suc- 
ceeded in inserting it. Smoking is entirely 
too frequently resorted to. Some people 
never open a hive without smoking it. 
The bees may show no disposition what- 
ever to be unruly, and if they do not, and 
are not piled up in the way, why annoy 
them with smoke? It does a bee no good 
to smoke it. It makes it uncomfortable, 
and no creature that is doing work in any 
direction, should be made uncomfortable, 
if it can be avoided. Have your smoker 
ready and near, but do not use it unless 
you must. Even when the bees are piled 
up and in your way, they will likely get 
out of the way in a short time. If they do 
not give them a little smoke or apply the 
method of E. R. Root, which is to tap 
them gently on the back with a weed or 
bit of grass. 





BEE 
MONEY IN BEES. 


Free our 40 page catalog, tells how to care 

for bees. 10 styles of Bee hives, with 

latest improvements, ete. All kinds of 

-Keepers supplies. We have “the 

Faultless Sprayer”. Certain death to insects. 

Galvanized iron tank 60c, all made of brass 85 each 
It is simple light, its uses are unlimited. 

Address, JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 





CHOICE 
VARIETIES, 
A. M. TELLER, 
9 Marble Hill, Mo. 


PURE } Seed Corn and } Direct From Grower at 
BRED Potatoes ; Wholesale Prices, 
Catalog . J. @, LEMBKE, Griswold, Iowa, 


SEE 
$800 *° $1400 Pwray Sail. “Saarnes 


by examination. © prepare you by mail for 


this or any other Government examination. Add. 
Civil Service School, Lebanon, Pa 


GOLDOMETER szuswrseac se 
and Silver; also Rods and Needles, 
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Oats, hdd for 


UNZ, Fairbury, 
Corn. {cirel’r to Ys ‘0! 


Tilinois. 








Circular 2 cents. B. G. STA 
pt. R. W., Harrisburg, 





Bg tert cheapest and best Sprayer ever made 
Write for cecoriptce to 




















DIFFERENT BEES.—The Italians are 
the most easily handled, for they are not 
so inclined to sting and do not become so 
quickly excited as other bees. Nor are 
they so apt to get under your clothing. 
Of course a bee may sting, without being 
vicious. It may be accidentally pinched, 
and, will sting of course. The blacks or 
hybrids are more apt to get into positions 
about your person, in which they will get 
pinched. But all bees of the same kind 
are not alike in disposition. Some of the 
blacks are quite as docile as the Italians. 
It is possible, however, to educate a cross 
swarm of bees into docility, and it is also 
possible to make a kindly disposed swarm 


cross. 
THE BEE AS A PROFIT MAKER. 


It is curious that bees are found on so 
few farms. The reason that so many are 
unacquainted with the business, may be 
given, but there can no possible ex- 
}cuse for not learning it, if it is profitable. 
| Bees need some attention, of course, but 
they work on their own responsibility, 
if they have anything to work on, and 
; Sather value from what otherwise would 
| be lost, says an exchange. It éosts noth- 
| ima to feed bees after they have been pro- 

vided with the proper plants, in summer, 
and there is not an animal or bird on the 
farm that is kept at such a small propor- 
tional cost or needs so little care in the 
working season. Honey in former times 
was the principal sweet, and though it 
has been, to a considerable degree, sup- 
planted by the products of the cane and 
beet, it is still the most delicious and 
healthful sweet in the world. It is as- 
serted by scientists that too much sugar 
is injurious to the kidneys and a cause of 
dyspepsia. 

HONEY DIGESTED.—But honey is 
prepared in the hive for easy digestion. 
Indeed, it is already digested. It will 
not harm either stomach or kidneys. A. 
I. Root says: ‘Many people who cannot 
eat sugar without having unpleasant 
symptoms follow, will find by careful test 
that they can eat good well refined honey 
without any difficulty at all.” It is much 
better that more honey and less butter 
should be eaten, and it is often economy 
that such should be the case. Children 
are universally fond of sweets, and this 
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LLIS BROS., McFall, Mo. 
Latest Pencil Out, Something New. 
Can be sharpened without the aid of a knife; 3 for 

10c, 7 for 25c, sample 5c stam ps. 
M, ALUL, Box 136, Maplewood, Mo. 
ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 
Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps fora 
year's subscription to Taz Corw Bratt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
cule A c00R SABER, , 
“rae, ELECTRIC Qihins 
are good wheels and they ea 
auucmanigis 
tow, any width of tire, to fit any 


y can t loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free, 
Electric 


Wheel Co., Box 74 Quincy, ills. 





USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
RILLER 


The resul: ’ ex 
lling. 






& NYMAN 
Tiffin, Ohio.” 


WELLDRILLING 


Address 
Waterloo, Iowa. 





KELLY & TANEYHILL, 








craving can be satisfied by giving them 
honey without the slightest danger of in- 
juring them. They should be given all 
the honey they will eat at every meal. It 
is no trouble te substitute honey for but- 
ter with the average child. In the vast 
majority of cases, the child will eagerly 
take the honey. 

HONEY PLANTS.—On many farms on 
which bees are not kept, there is a splen- 


did supply of honey plants. Among these 
are alfalfa, alsike, apples, asparagus, 
bean, blackberry, boneset, box elder, 


buckthorn, buckwheat, burdock, catalpa, 
catnip, cherry, red and white clover, 
crimson clover, corn, currant, dandelion, 
golden rod, gooseberry, grape, honey lo- 
cust, melon, milk wheat, mustard and 
many others, some of which are not used 
for any purpose, and why not let the 
honey bee get value out of them. There 
is a choice in these, of course, and some 
of them are not of high order as honey 
plants, but they are given to show that 
it would indeed be a barren farm on 
which a bee could not make honey. 




















May 10-11-12—W. R. Brasfield & Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. High class trotters, road- 
sters, saddlers, pairs and general pur- 
pose horses. 

May 15.—Colin Cameron, Lochiel, Ariz. 
Hereford cattle, at Kansas ed Stock 
Yards, Horse and Mule Market 

May 17. —T. J. + oe & Son, Shorthorns, 


. & Perry Finch, Shorthorns, 


o 

May 23.—C. L. Gerlaugh, Shorthorns, Os- 
born, O. . 

May 4.—W. I. Will- 
iamsport, O. 

May %.—J. C. Shropshire, 
horns, Montrose, 
May 31—O. C. 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

June So ggaaa Breeders, Shorthorns, In- 
dianapo 

June 6. a 4 Wilson & Sons and L. 

la. Shorthorns. 
Harper, Shorthorns, 

Fontaine, Ind. 

June 14.—Benj. Whitsitt & Sons, 
horns, Pre-Emption, [il 
Oct. 4.—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. ; 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, 


Wood, Shorthorns, 


Mer., Short- 


y. 
Halstead, Shorthorns, 


A. 
La 
Short- 


Shorthorns, Des 


, Ta. 
17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, 


oO. 
Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, 


Ia. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, 
Shorthorns. 

Aov 2 and 4.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Gawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Swith 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 


Shorthorns, Hedrick, 


Ia. 


PREVENTING BLACKLEG. 


Wherever cattle raising has become an 
established industry, blackleg is pretty 
sure to prevail. Europeans have been 
familiar with this disease for a long time, 
and within comparatively few years 
American cattlemen have had abundant 
opportunities to observe its disastrous 
effects upon their herds. It is said on 
good authority that blackleg now prevails 
in every state of the Union, west of the 
Mississippi, except Nevada, and in many 
of the eastern states, particularly in 
Virginia. The disease is most prevalent 
in the spring, though cases may occur at 
other seasons as well. It is caused by a 
germ which has been known to survive 
for years in the soil, and which may be 
found in the dust about stables and barns 
and in certain kinds of food, as fodder or 
hay. The germ is introduced into the body 
of the animal with the food, or possibly 
through wounds or scratches in the skin, 
since it has been observed that the side 
affected is often the side upon which the 
animal usually lies. Every cattleman 
knows the symptoms of blackleg thor- 
oughly. It is a remorseless ravager of the 
finest cattle in the herd, often passing by 
the “scrubs.’’ Yearling calves are per- 
haps the most susceptible to infection, 
while suckling calves and old animals ap- 
pear to be immune. The period when cat- 
tle are most likely to acquire the disease 
is from the age of six months to-about 
two and one-half years. It is almost in- 
variably fatal. When an animal has once 
been attacked death usually follows in 
the course of two or three days. In well 
authenticated instances the destructive 
effects of this malady have been so gen- 
eral that cattlemen have actually been 
forced to get out of the business to save 
themselves from bankruptcy. And yet 
while blackleg is so resistant to treatment 
and is so rapidly fatal in its effect, it is 
very easy to prevent its spread, Science, 
which has revolutionized the age in which 
we have the good fortune to live, has 
come to the relief of the ranchman and 
has devised a method of inoculating cattle 
which protects them from that disease. 
In fact this method, known as blackleg 
vaccination, is the only sure means of 
protection of which the cattle owner can 
avail himself—hence the importance of 
his knowing all about it. 

Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, 
whose extensive laboratories comprise the 
largest pharmaceutical manufacturing es- 
tablishment in the world, prepare black- 
leg vaccine of a very superior quality; it 
is said that it has been used with eminent 
satisfaction in Europe as well as in 
America. The process of its manufacture 
is conducted in their biological depart- 
ment under the supervision of an 
knowledged expert in this particular line 
of work. The spring is the best time in 
which to vaccinate, a feat which any cat- 
tleman can successfully accomplish with 
the apparatus and materials sent out by 
the firm referred to, as full directions ac- 
company each outfit. 

Parke, Davis & Co. will gladly 
printed matter-on the subject of blackleg 
vaccination to any of our readers who 
will write to them at their main office in 
Detroit, Mich., or of their. branch 
houses. 


ac- 


send 


any 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 
of the ‘“‘Drover’s Journal’ for April 19 ap- 
pears the statement that Perfection, the 
prize-winning son of Dale, is “The only 
bull that ever beat Dale the show 
ring.” This statement published 
by a number of papers and was repeated- 
ly made by the auctioneers at Mr. Nave's 
sale, although promptly refuted by Mr. 
Nave himself from the auction ring. 

The facts are that Sir Bredwell, 
famous son of Corrector, which I sold at 
my annual auction in Kansas City, March 
1, 1899, to Col. C. C. Slaughter, for $5,000, 
who in turn refused Mr. Nave’'s offer of 
$7,500 for him, was champion Hereford 
bull at the Trans-Mississippi Interna- 
tional Exposition at Omaha, in October, 
1898, where Dale, one of his strongest 
competitors, was placed second. 

It affords me considerable satisfaction 
to state further that this victory of Sir 
Bredwell over Dale was won at the hands 
of the only Hereford breeder, that as 
judge, ever passed on the merits of the 
Weaverton and Fairview herds, in com- 
petition. T. F. B. SOTHAM. 

Chillicothe, 
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BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by 
F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally and is made in To- 
ledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- 
monials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c per bottle. 

Hail’s Family Pills are the best. * 


COLMA kL _BURAL (WORLD MAY: 2, 
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SHORT-HORN BULL, DUKE 
OF HARDSON 123967. 


Mr. W. H. H 
Bunceton Cooper 
breeder 


Stephens, of 
Mo., 
registered Short- 
whose herd is coming 
nized as one of the 


Co., 


horns, 
to be 
best in the state, 
in being the owner 
Cruickshank bull, 
Hardson 123967, 
of which we present on this 
page. The name of this bull 
might suggest that he comes 
from Bates lines of breeding 
and should be classed among 
the Dukes, but the fact is, he 
is of the purest and 
Cruickshank bred 
bulls to be found. He is a deep 
cherry calved October 18, 
1895, by Prince Victor 
120646, dam Carrie B. by Imp 
Lord Glamis 64917; second 
dam Caroline by Royal 
Barmpton 381461, third dam 
Cora by Framework 33964, 
fourth dam Imp. Columbia by 
Lord Lancaster (26666). He be- 
longs to the Cruickshank-Jes- 
tribe through her daugh- 

ter, Fancy by Billy (3152). 

Prince Victor was got by 
Golden Prince 75068, out of the 
most excellent cow, Veratral- 
bia by Giltspur 92520. Golden 
Prince was by Imp. Leyburn 60248 (bred 
by A. Cruickshank), a son of Barmpton, 
out of Lovely 28th by Pride of the Isles. 
Lord Glamis was bred by A. Cruickshank 
and was admittedly one of the best sons 
of Barmpton, the greatest latter-day sire 
of famous bulls used in the Sittyton herd. 
Royal Barmpton, Framework, Lord Lan- 
caster and Sir Walter Scott, all bulls ap- 
pearing in succession at the top of Duke 
of Hardson's pedigree, were all of Mr. 
Cruickshank’s own breeding. Carrie B., 
the dam of Duke of Hardson, proved her- 
self a most extraordinary bull breeder, 
and is worthy the distinction of being 
ranked among the list of “mothers of 
monarchs.” All of her calves, with possi- 
bly one exception, were bulls, and she 
was a regular breeder to a ripe old age. 
Her sons all went to head herds of prom- 
inence throughout different sections of 
the country and have proven themselves 
sires of far more than ordinary note. 

As an individual Duke of Hardson is one 
of those compact, thick-fleshed, robust, 
vigorous bulls, calculated to maintain the 
reputation of his ancestry for constitu- 
tional and feeding qualities. His breadth 
of front, extra full heart girth, strong 
back, well sprung rib, well covered loins, 
low flanks, and the general smoothness of 
conformation, together with his mascu- 
line character, are such as to at once im- 
press the experienced breeder that he 
should be a prepotent sire. That he is not 
a counterfeit, but is just what the above 
description would indicate, is fully borne 
out by his get in Mr. Stephens’ herd. 
They are “like peas in the pod,” and are 
uniformly of the rugged, thrifty, blocky, 
heavy bodied, low-legged sort, which in- 
variably prove profitable when put to 
either the breeders’ or feeders’ test. The 
nick of the Duke of Hardson with the 
broad-hipped, roomy cows, of Bates and 
Booth extraction, many of them Scotch 
topped, which constitute Mr. Stephens’ 
herd, has proven a decided sucess; and, 
even though he cost Mr. Stephens $525, 
when Shorthorns were selling much lower 
than at the present time, yet he considers 
him one of the best investments he 
made. 
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GOOD HEREFORD CATTLE SALE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The public 
sale of representative Hereford cattle, 
from the herds of Kirk B. Armour, Kan- 
sas City; James A. Funkhouser, Platts- 
burg, Mo.; John Sparks, Reno, Nev., and 
James Logan, Kansas City, took place in 
the Kansas City Stock Yards pavilion 
April 2 and 26, as per announcement in 
this paper. 

Messrs. J. W. Judy Talula, 
Woods, Lincoln, Neb.; James W. 
Marshall, Mo.; R. E. Edmondson, 
City, Mo., and Carey M. Jones, Daven- 
port, Ia., were the auctioneers, and they 
need no words of commendation from me 
—they speak for themselves. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. However, | 
will digress just long enough to 
word for Col. Jones. This is the first sale 
ever held in Kansas City in which he of- 
ficiated, yet he got right down to business 
just as though he had occupied the box 
from the boyhood days of my friend, Col. 
Judy. 

It never 
any kind, unless a person wishes to ex- 
pend his time and money for the fun of 
so doing; but it does pay to raise superior 
stock in all lines of animal life—a fact 
clearly demonstrated from the prices 
realized by the two days’ sale of thor- 
oughbred Hereford cattle, which I now 
report. 

One hundred and fifteen animals com- 
prised the number sold, and they brought 

2,69, a general average of $284.30. Sixty- 
eight females brought $22,345, an average 
of $828.60. Forty-seven bulls brought $10,- 
350, an average of $220.21. 

Kirk B. Armour’s offering consisted of 
30 bulls, and 32 females. The head 
brought $18,070, an average of $291.45 each. 
The 30 bulls brought $6,705, an average of 
$223.50. The 32 females brought $11,365, an 
average of $855.15. 

James A. Funkhouser had in the sale 20 
head—seven bulls and 13 females—which 
brought him $6,610, averaging $330.50 each. 
The bulls sold for $1,745, an average of 
$249.30. The females sold for $4,866, an 
average of $374.23. 

John Sparks’ consignment embraced 24 
head which realized him $6,060, or an indi- 
vidual average of $252.50. Seven bulls 
brought him $1,235, an average of $176.43, 
and the 17 females $4,825, or an average of 
$283.82. 

James 


Ill.; F. M. 
Sparks, 
Kansas 


Say a 


pays to raise inferior stock of 


62 


E. Logan furnished nine head 
and they brought him $1,955, averaging 
$217.22 per head. -Three bulls sold: for 
$665, an average of $221.66. Six females 
brought $1,290, an average of $215 each. 

Prudence, 75125 (imported), owned by 
Kirk B. Armour, brought the top price 
of the sale. She went to George Tam- 
blyn, Kansas City, Mo., at $1,000. Her 
sire is Horace Hardwick, 21185; he by 
Hardwick, 10491, by Truro, 3492, by Hor- 
ace, 2492, by Frugality, 2497. Her dam is 
Molly, 77650, out of Miss Rose, 77648, out 
of Rosebud, 77653, out of Perfection, 2675, 
out of Young Pleasant, 2676. Truly a fine 
lineage. She was bred by Thomas Morris, 
Pembridge, England, and calved Febru- 
ary 10, 1895. 


extra choice breeding and individual mer- 
it, went to C. A. Stannard, Emporia, 
Kan., for the snug price of $755. Another, 





at her side, and a noble animal, went to 





One female, calved February 28, 1898, of | 


calved November 11, 1896, with heifer calf « 

















John Hudson, Canyon, ‘Texas, for the 
modest sum of $7! 

The firm of H. B. Ww atts & Son, Fayette, 
Mo., captured a choice “plum” in the 
purchase of the imported cow Rebecca, 
80153, bred by J. W. Smith, Hereford, Eng- 
land, and calved February 28, 18%. It 
took $600 to land her, but she would 
be cheap at a thousand. 

There were four other choice females 
that brought $500 each. They were calved 
respectively March 4, 1896; May 9%, 1894; 
May 5, 189, and January 14, 1895. 

The name and owner of each animal, 
together with name and address of the 
purchaser and price paid is herewith 


given, namely: 
FEMALES. 


Almeda 2d, 93624; James E. Logan to W 
N. Montgomery, Anaconda, Mont., $306. 

Donna Bella, 66595; Logan to 8. T. Ware, 
Burlington Junction, Mo., $250. 

Miss Wilton 4th, 80840; Logan to George 
Tamblyn, Kansas City, Mo., $250. 

Madonna, 98951; Logan to R. C. 
Matson, Mo., $150. 

Minnie Daze, 92433; Logan to R. 


Matson, 
Cc. Mat- 


son, $155. 

Mildred L., 92482; Logan to C. A. Stan- 
nard, Emporia, Kan., $180. 

Ann Alamo, 83694; John Sparks to W. N. 
Montgomery, $175. 

Chester Royal 4th, 83702 (imported); 
Sparks to George Tamblyn, $210. 

Dolorosa 3d, 71696; Sparks to 
Montgomery, $345. 

Flora Alamo, 83720; Sparks 
Humphrey, Ashland, Neb., $175. 

Jerusha Alamo, 83737; Sparks to 8 
Goodman, Wabash, Ind., $250. 

Lena 2d, 94096 (imported); 
George Tamblyn, $250. 

Lady Alamo 10th, 78914; Sparks to W. N. 
Montgomery, $320. 

Lady Alamo Mth, 78918; Sparks to W. N. 
Montgomery, $300. 

Lassie Alamo, 838740; Sparks to Scott & 
March, Belton, Mo., 

Lady Mattie, 61222; Sparks 
Tamblyn, $385. 

Mattie Alamo, 78924; Sparks to 
Hereford Cattle Co., Appleton City, 
ry 


W. N. 


to Wm. 


H. 


Sparks to 


to George 
Egger 
Mo., 


230. 
Miss Callie, 81667; Sparks to Gudgell & 
Simpson, Independence, Mo., $250. 
Meda Alamo, 83745; Sparks to 8. H. 
man, $300. 
Queen of Alamo, 68835; Sparks James 
A. Funkhouser, Plattsburg, Mo., 
Rosa, 76058 (imported); Sparks to , Es 
Tamblyn, $350. 
Saint Bess, 65747; 
Logan, Kansas City, 
Christmas Alamo, 
Matson, $195. 
Cheerful Maid 2d, 58927 
houser to W. N. Montgomery, $245. 
Dottie Dimple, 750%; Funkhouser to 
Wesley Sloan, Wellsville, Kan., $330. 
Gladys, 61360; Funkhouser to James E. 
Logan, $350. 
Geneva May, 
Ware, $215. 
Level, 71470; Funkhouser 
son, Canyon, Texas, $750. 
Lady Verna, 70123; Funkhouser to Wal- 
ter B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo., $500. 
Maurine, 81366; Funkhouser to J. K. Ro- 
zier, Butler, Mo., $315. 
Mildred, 86473; Funkhouser 
Hereford Cattle Co., $220. 
Opal, 86476; Funkhouser 
March, $250. 
Rollela, 81370; 
Stannard, $755. 
Rosalina, 66690; 
Montgomery, $410. 
Ada, 58297; Kirk B. Armour 
Todd, Wellsville, Kan., $310. 
Armour Lilac, 80087; Armour 
Watts & Son, Fayette, Mo., $265 
Armour Maid 16th, 55116; Armour to Geo. 
Tamblyn, $375. 
Blue Bell, 46394; 
man, $130. 
Bounty, 
Neal, Vernon, Texas, 
Bonnie Doon, 78359; 
Montgomery, $300. 
Chance, 80105; Armour 
phrey, $320. 
Coquette 2d, 
Wm. Humphrey, 
Dorella, 81640; 
blyn, $410. 
Donna Anna 7th, 
Ware, $2 
Emma 
Godman, 
Gem, 80126 (imported); 
Watts & Son, $400. 
Gloxinia, 75101 (imported); 
Cc, A. Stannard, $280. 
Lilly Beau Real, 60969; Armour to Egger 
Hereford Cattle Co., $330. 
Lucretia, 75114 (imported); 
R. C. Neal, $415. 
Lady Katrina, 70116; 
Montgomery, $300. 
Miss Charming 13th, 
Cc. Sawyer, Lexington, 
May Queen 2d, 80143; 
Godman, $205. 
Prudence, 75125 
George Tamblyn, 
Purity 3d, 80152; 
Waddell, $455. 
Prima Donna, 80149 (imported); 
to George Tamblyn, $300. 
Queen Quarantine, 75127; 
Wm. Humphrey, $430. 
Queenie 6th, 81691; 
Montgomery, $400. 
Queen Mab, 46425; Armour to James E. 
Logan, $225. 
Rebecca, 80153 (imported); 
B. Watts & Son, $600. 
Temptation, 75141; 
Montgomery, $470. 
bag 75148; Armour to H. 
Son, 
Wiltona Belle, 37464; Armour to 8. T. 
Ware, 


Tuttle's Elixir 


pe Pe — - Seeing expressions of 
from grateful users in 
ore state and terri- 

tory in the Union. 


as --7 for man or beast. 
Gives immediate relief 


Unequaied for Colic. 
Very ante 


Shee Boit removed. 


God- 


Sparks to James E. 


Mo., $415. 


94152; Sparks to R. C. 


39167; Funkhouser to 8. T. 


to John Hud- 


to Egger 


Scott & 


to 


Funkhouser to C. A, 


Funkhouser to W. N. 


to L. M. 


to H. B. 


Armour to 8. H. God- 


80101 (imported); Armour to R. 
$500. 
Armour to 


Cc. 


W. N. 


to Wm. Hum- 


80112 (imported); Armour to 


$450 


Armour to George Tam- 


46829; Armour to 8. T. 


P. 2d, 78747; Armour to S. H. 


Armour to H. B. 


Armour to 


Armour to 


Armour to W. N. 


61577; Armour to T 
Mo., $225. 
H 


Armour to 8. 


(imported); Armour to 


$1,000. 


Armour to Walter B 


Armour 


Armour to 


Armour to W. N. 


Armour to H. 


Armour to W. N. 


B. Watts & 














for every one of the above endorsements 
that can be proven spurious, 
Tuttle’ Elixir for use in the stable. 
Tuttie’s Family Elixir for use in the 
home. Both are unequaled remedies. Fifty 
cents buys either at any drug store. in 
ple free for 6c in stamps—to pay posta, 

Used and endorsed by Adams Express © Co. 
DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Proprietor, 
82 Beverly &t., Besten, Masa, 
Beware of al! so-caled Elixirs, none genuine but Tutties 








Beauty Star 2d, 56459; Funkhouser to 
George Tamblyn, $250. 
Bellona 5th, 81596; Funkhouser to Gud- 
ar S Simpson, 
H Armour to W. 
t., oy 


Wild Rose, 80179 Cuesteeys 
H. B. Watts & Son, 

Alberta 2d, 30082 tisnported):; 
H. B. Watts & Son, $500. 

Dorinda, 61966; Armour to Egger Here- 
ford Cattle Co., $220. 

BULLS. 

Beau Glimmer, 90075; Armour to Espuel- 
ee and Cattle Co., Espuella, Texas, 
$205. 


N. Montgom- 
Armour to 


Armour to 


Bonso, 9084) 
L iberty, Mo., 


; Armour to P. B. Field, 
$225. 

, 97232; 
, Denver, Colo., 
90079; Armour 


Armour to C. N. 
$210. 
Copyright, to Wesley 
Sloan, $200. 

City Beau, 90078; Armour to Adair Here- 
ford Cattle Co., Paleduro, Texas, 

Dragoon, 85096 ; Armour to C. N. Whit- 
man Est., 

Earl 10th, 83577; N. 
man Est., 

nk wood Hesiod 15th, 96609; Armour to 

N. Whitman Est., $190. 
earl 14th, 98898; Armour to George Gos- 
lin, Kansas City, Mo., 

Ear! 15th, 98899; Armour to Burke Bros., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, $246. 

Fashion Plate, 90082; Armour to George 
Goslin, $165, 
Light wing, 97244; Armour to George Gos- 

$305. 


lin, 
Howard Lad, 9724; Armour to 8. 
A. 


Armour to C. Whit- 


F. 
Rockefeller, Belvidere, Kan., 
Meadow Dean, 90091; Armour to C. 





Long, Soldier, Kan.; $180. 

Mackenzie, 90089; Armour to Falkner & 
Rush, Jamesport, Mo., $150. 

Oakwood Hesiod 13th, 96607; Armour to 
F. 8S. Rockefeller, $235. 

oor ee Hesiod 12th, 96606; Armour to 

N. Whitman Est., 5. 

“prcagull 90096 ; Armour to W. 
an, Kansas City, Kan., $350. 
Shadeland Dean 47th, 9893; Armour to 
c. N. Whitman Est., $200. 

galvation: 90098 ; Armour to McElwain & 
Brown; Lenexa, Kan., $155. 

Sir Paramount, 90104; Armour to 8. T. 
Ware, $195. 

The Sport, 90106; Armour to W. N. 
gomery, $425. 

Trademark, 90107; Armour to E. 
mensschub, Louisville, Kan., $1%. 


J. Buchan- 


Mont- 


P. Im- 





|-George Goslin, $275. 


; James A. Funk- | 


The Strand, 75146 (imported); Armour to 
Widespread, 97259; Armour to G. 
Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo., $350. 

Beau Sunset, 92429, Logan to 
Reynolds, $220, 

Frank Hastings, 
& Rush, $220. 

The First Born, 87553 Caaperted); 
to J. Foultz. Ray, Mo., 

Benton Alamo, 96508; a el to George 
Goslin, $220. 

Jack Hayes 4th, 94095; 
Whitman Est., $150. 

Wilton G. Alamo 6th, 
R. C. Matson, $150. 

Wilton Alamo 7th, 89229; Sparks,to Geo. 
Goslin, $250. 

Wellington, 89228; Sparks to C. 
man Est., $180. 

Hesiod 64th, 87435; Funkhouser to Falk- 
ner & Rush, $180. 

Hesiod 65th, 91348; Funkhouser to Adair 
Hereford Cattle Co,, $185. 
Hesiod 66th, 91349; Funkhouser to Arthur 
Schmitz, Alma, Kan., 
Hesiod 68th, 91351; 
ner & Rush, $180. 
Hobson, 97239; Funkhouser 
Hancock, Neola, Iowa, 
Pledge, 86479; Funkhouser 
Hereford Cattle Co., 
Prince Hesiod, 91745; Funkhouser 
Makin Bros., Lee Summit, Mo., $300 
Beau Mystic, 90076; Armour to 
Ware, $150. 

O. K., 97251; Armour 
Cattle Co., $250. 

Shadeland Dean 49th, 
George Goslin, $165. 

Shadeland Dean 50th, 95720; 
Cc. N. Whitman Bst., $270. 

Ashton Boy, 98550 ; Armour 
Whitman Est., $155. 

Wilton G. — 5th, 
George Gooltss $145. 


E. 


G. 
92430; Logan to Falkner 
Logan 
Sparks to C. N. 
94150; Sparks to 


N. Whit- 


F unkhouser to Falk- 


to H. W. 


to Adair 
to 
6 7. 
to Adair Hereford 
95719; Armour to 
Armour to 
te ©... &, 


94149; Sparks to 





Precursor A. 7th, ‘94119; Sparks to George 
Goslin, $140. 

In concluding, I am authorized to claim 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 11 
}and 12, 1900, also February 19, 20 and 21, 
1901, as sale dates for Kirk B. Armour and 
| associates; sales to be held in the Kan- 
|'sas City Stock Yards pavilion, Kansas 
| City, U. 8. A, HORACE. 


STOCK NOTES. 


JOHN MORRIS, the veteran breeder of 
| Chillicothe, Mo., writes that his stock is 
doing nicely; that he has a fine lot of 
Shorthorn calves, Shropshire and Cots- 
wold lambs and Berkshire pigs now com- 
ing daily, and all are doing well. 


MR. FRANK B. HEARNE, secretary 
| American Galloway Breeders’ Associa- 
| tion, Independence, Mo., in remitting for 
| advertisement of recent Galloway sales, 
said: “I want also to say that the ad- 
vertisement paid us well, as it brought 
some good bidders to the sale.’ 


W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Mo., pro- 
}prietor Idle Wild Herd of Shorthorns, 
makes a special offering of 30 yearling 
bulls, 20 yearling heifers and 30 pure 
Cruickshank cows. It will pay you to 
communicate with Mr. Harned and to 
note the breeding of the great sire, Goday, 
115675, which is given in the advertisement 
in another column. 


MESSRS. POWELL BROS., Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Jackson Co., Mo., have a herd of 
Shorthorns about which not as much has 
been said as it deserves. It is composed 
principally of Renick Rose of Sharons, 
Craigs and Louden Duchesses, topped 
with Bates or Scotch bulls. Young bulis 
that they are offering for sale are by 
Baron Champion 122702, he by Valley 
Champion 110477, dam Kate Washington 
12th, by King of Aberdeen 98890, and out 
‘of Rose of Sharon cows. Here are some 
of the best bargains we have seen this 
year in Shorthorns. Anyone wanting to 
start a Shorthorn herd would do well to 
visit Powell Bros. Read their advertise- 
ment in another column. 


| THE RAVENWOOD HERD of Short- 
horn cattle, the onan a Cc. E. Leon- 
ard of Bell Air, Cooper Co., Mo., was in- 
spected recently by & RU RAL WORLD 
representative, who reports that he saw 
some fine cattle. Under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Ed. Pattison the herd is well 
cared for. It was established in 1838, and 
Mr. Leonard’s aim has always been to 
breed good cattle, which fact is appre- 
ciated when one comes to*see the herd. 
The herd bull is Lavender Viscount, 124755, 

y Baron Lavender 3d, he by Viscount 
Richmond, 89826. His dam is Gayety, by 
Viscaunt Richmond. He is proving him- 
self a great sire and is fit to head any 
herd. 





| JUNE K. KING, owner of the Peabody 
| Herd of Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire 
hogs, at Marshall, Mo., writes to the RU- 
RAL WORLD that he has sold all of his 
three 
Kirklevington | 
121760, by the $900] 
The Scotch 


yearlings and his herd bull, 
Duke of Wooddale, 
Airdrie Duke of Hazelhurst. 
bull, Scottish King, 
bull, Wild Eyes Duke of Peabody 2nd, 
are an extra fine pair and worth much 
more than Mr. King is asking for them. 
Their breeding is of the best and there 
are few so good individuals to be had. On 
the day Mr. King wrote he was shipping 
three bulls to California. 


W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo., 
makes a change in is advertisement 
which our readers should note. Mr. Steph- 
ens is offering 20 head of Shorthorn bulls 
and heifers representing the leading 
American families on the dams’ side, and 
sired by Red Butterfly, 109704; Grand Vic- 
tor Leonard, 135,844, and Duke of Hardson, 
123,967. Grand Victor Leonard is a Scotch 
topped bull, and the other two are pure 
Cruickshanks. Mr. Stephens is offering 
some splendid cattle and at prices that 


| year excepting two two-year-olds, 
| 
| 
! 


pay anyone wanting Shorthorns to write 
to him, or, what would be better, go and 
see the herd. Mr. Stephens is perfectly 
reliable, however, and if one can’t go in 
person to pick out what he wants, he can 
expect honest treatment if a purchase is 
made through the medium of the mails. 


MESSRS. N. G. DAUGHMER & SON, 
of Douglas, Ills., have recently sold two 
Angus bulls, one by a son of the famous 
Black Abbot, to Mr. J. W. Davis, of Fair- 
view, Ills., and one by their own show 
herd bull, Royal Eric of Cedar Lake, to 
Mr. W. B. Weller, of Davis City, Ia. They 
have a few choice yearling bulls left, two 
of which were prize winners last fall. 
Their herd bull is proving to be a grand 





' 
E. 


breeder with a wonderful constitution and 
; Plenty of scale, has lots of style, sub- 
| stance and finish and as a three-year-old 
| tips the beam at 1,900 pounds. He is not 
only a good one but he is by the bull that 
produced good ones, such as the 189% sen- 
sational prize winning heifers in Mr. Es- 
till’s herd as well as the $2,000 cow sold at 
his recent sale. If readers of the RURAL 
WORLD‘ want toppy Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls of high breeding, they should call 
= a N. G. Daughmer & Son, Doug- 
as, Ill. 


THE HOOF AND MOUTH DISEASE.— 
Washington, PD. C., April 29.—Consul 
Schumann, of Mainz, transmits the fol- 
lowing: “Prof, Dr. Winkler, of Giessen, 
Hesse, claims to have discovered an ex- 
tremely simple means for preventing the 
spread of the hoof and mouth disease, a 
disease which is unusually prevalent 
among the cattle of this country, and 
which seems impossible to stamp out. 
Prof. Winkler claims that well-boiled 
milk of cattle afflicted with the disease 
given to healthy cattle gives to the latter 
immunty from the disease. To make cat- 
tle immune it is necessary to feed four to 
six quarts of the said milk daily to each 
animal for a period of about eight days. 
Even though this remedy has not been 
given such thorough trials as to prove its 
infallibility beyond doubt, it is neverthe- 
less, so simple and inexpensive as to 
reccommend itself at least for trial." 


T. C. PONTING & SON, Moweaqua, IIl., 
owners of the Homestead Herefords, 
write us that they had a good sale, the 
stock bringing fair prices. The lowest 
price was $110 for a July bull calf, and the 
best price was $1,010, which was paid for a 
three-year-old heifer. Montana took the 
largest percentage of the offering, the 
Anaconda Cattle Company taking 17 head 
and the Catlin Land & Live Stock Com- 
pany five head. After the sale Messrs. 
Ponting & Sons aided the Catlin company 
in buying 47 head of cows and calves for 
shipment to Montana. The Pontings are 
fortunate in the reputation gained for the 
Homestead Herefords in never having 
sent out an animal that did not give sat- 
isfaction. They still have on hand some 
yearling heifers and serviceable bulls that 
are for sale at reasonable prices. Another 
sale of Homestead Herefords and horses 
will be held during the coming fall at a 
date which will be announced in due sea- 
son. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE of the 
Ellerslie Herd of high-class Shorthorns, 
the property of the estate of the late T. J. 
Wallace, Bunceton, Mo., will be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., Stock Yards barn, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900. The offering will 
comprise 60 head of bulls, cows and heif- 
ers, all Cruiekshank and Cruickshank 
topped that are the tops out of 100 head. 
In the offering will be 10 three-year-old 
daughters of the champion show and 
breeding bull, Young Abbotsburn, that 
was practically invincible in America in 
his day, and il females from 8 to. 15 
months, by Alice's Prince, that was sold 
to Mr. Aaron Barber, of New York, last 
November, for $2,000. The older cows are 
by such noted bulls as Imp. Thistle Top, 
Imp. Chief Justice, Imp. Scotchman, Imp. 
Baron Victor, Imp. Chief Baron, Imp. 
Brunswicker, Valley Champion and Scot- 
tish Chief. There are some plums in the 
offering, both in bulls and females, and 
you will make a mistake if you don’t at- 
tend. If you want a good Shorthorn bull, 
cow or heifer look up the advertisement. 


WOODDALE FARM, owned by N. H. 
Gentry, Sedalia, is famous the world over 
for its Berkshire hogs, Shorthorn cattle 
and asses. Mr. Gentry’s herd of Short- 
horns is headed by Victorious 121469, a 
Harris bred bull by Lord Mayor 112727, 
dam 6th Linwood Victoria, she by that 
prince of sires Imp. Baron Victor 42824. 
Few better bulls than Victorious ever left 
Linwood. ‘He is,’ says our field man, 
“the most uniform breeder I ever had the 
pleasure of seeing.”’ The fact that his 
calves sell at six months to a year old for 
$250 to $800 proves his worth as a breeder. 
Mr. Gentry's cows are of the Wild Eyes, 
Waterloo, Kirklevington, Barrington, 
Waterloo Duchess, Charmer, Mazurka, 
Rose of Sharon, Moss Rose, Peri, Young 
Mary and other good families. He has 
some splendid stock of both ages for sale. 

The Berkshire herd is headed by as 
good a boar, we think, as was ever owned 
at Wooddale. He is Lord Premier 50001, 
by the great sire Baron Lee 4th, dam Mar- 
gary 37491, by Imp. Enterprise. This boar 
combines the best blood lines in Mr. Gen- 
try’s herd and the best that can be found 
in England. A better lot of young Berk- 
shires was never seen at Wooddale than 
is there now. Pigs of either sex can 
bought well worth the money. If one 
wants a jack or jenny ass Wooddale farm 
is as good a place to get it as any place 
we know of. The jack that stands at the 
head of the stud cost Mr. try $1,800. 
He has proven himself a good sire and is 
one of the best individuals. The herds- 





man, Mr. J. R. Rutledge, deserves much 
credit for the able manner in which he 
cares for the stock. 


" 





and the Wild Byes ' 





are well under their worth, and it will | 








ADMINISTRATOR’S PUBLIC SALE 


ELLERSLIE HERD of SHORTHORNS 


Property of the Estate of the Late T. J. Wallace, 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS SALE BARN, THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1900, 


HEAD, consisting of Bulls, Cows and Heifers, Cruickshan: 
that are the tops out of 100 head, In the offering’ will be 0 3 oS ner renge 9 Popped, 
ovensber at $2.00. 7 and I! females from 8 to 15 months, by Alice's Prince, 
November at oes ‘The older cows are by such bulls as imp. Thistle Top, Imp. Chief Justic 
ron Victor, Imp. Chief Baron, Imp. Brunswicker, Valley Cham. 


imo. Seo =. Imp. 
hief. 
Sale will open atlo clock p.m. sharp. For catalogues and other information address 


pion and Scotian ¢ 
A. A. WALLACE, Administrator, Bunceton, Mo. 


WOODS, SPARKS and HARRIMAN, Auctioneer. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


Special offering, #0 yearling bulls, 20 yearling heifers. La in t 
Cruickshank cows. Also some Booth females. The great sire Godoy 15ers ye aye Ay ou 
sired by Imp. Spartan Hero 77982, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, — 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Got ~ 
Lady by Champion of England. This blood made C a fam -_— 
w 
Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and TACKS. 


Shorthorns Seotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


COLS. 














Doasneres best blood in A 
Call on or address. N.H. GENTRY. Supaita” 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of © 
edar 

dep 133065, and Waterloo Duke of Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads our herd 

of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure Scotch and Scotch to 

; the most fashionable families. to rte 


30 YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS 


For sale at reasonable prices. Parties met at train. Farm 2 miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LouIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed direoty to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres. C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. KRAKB, Asst. en’! Magr 


Haye do SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


RA good peed yeune pe bulls Fay hk 9 months to 2 years old. Also the poy es bull, bee ware King 

nO Bearer, out of the celebrated co Maid, ter of Imp. 

rT. Also the 4. noe Fold Kirklevi n Duke of Wooddaie 121760, by A Airdrie urst, 

levington Princess 32d, Also Berkshires for aie he geet ise ona breeding co considered. For 
s JUNE iG, rshall e Co., Mo. 


Particulars address. 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, block 
is a Cruickshank Orange Seeloens, one a Ramsden. Also a op 
ere not related to, bulls. Address, 


~eeee 

















prices and 








One 
oice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, BO. 


MT. VERNON HEREFORD FARM, 
R. 8. MAIRS, REGER, MO., Prop. 


A ees bargain for an early buyer, my Herd Bull, Sir Al 7 rrector 
sell him for no fault and will fully guarantee him py. Bn a - Sicos Seating oom ny 





48976. 
2 coming yearling bulls for calc. 


“Pasteur” Black Leg Vaccine 


The original and genuine preventive vaccine remedy for blackleg. Offi 
endorsed in all the cattle raising states. Successfully used wee 15000 4 
head in the U.S. A. during the last 4 years. Write for official endorsements 
a oy. Bing ont Remo’ a po ~~ prominent stockraisers of the 
atment vaccire di: - x 
treatment vaccine for choice herds. on ete 


nearsTeRED—"BLACKLEGINE"—TRape marx. 


“Pasteur” sin a4 treatment Blackleg vaccine ready for (no set of inst: 

quired.) Sold in packages ;—No. 1 (about 10 head hh. 5; No? ae $2.00, Ne wr 
(about 50 heax) 'e 00. Kasily pplied. No expontedos pat hand hy +0 aes arshererh paaall 
48 Fifth Ave. 


PASTEUR VACCINE Cco., CHICAGO. 


Branch Office--519 Commerce Building, Kansas City. 

















YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


gang you eae L Ay op of Pas Doe & Sg *s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every 
‘ound reliable before a single dose is put on the k 
pans BLACKLEG if fresh raed aay is used, the coe as vaccination prevents te 
poy yepese a mo gg sand easy to perform, Specify P., D. & ae 
ind that is always reliable. For sale by all d: i 
and full information, tres en request, i tn es Sts i) game 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo , Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 











HEREFORD CATTLE. 
Shorthorn Heifers 


bulls, A few wry heifers. 
Write to N. E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, Mo. FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702. and out of 

Rose of Sharon,Craig’s pete at a bargain if taken 

soon. Call on or addres 


POWELL BROS., 





CEDAR VALE SHORTHORNS.—Our 
field man says it is not often that one has 
the pleasure of seeing a better herd of 
Shorthorns than the Cedarvale Herd, or 
of receiving more gentlemanly treatment 
than from the owners of this herd, Messrs. 
precy A oe Eotalie. Mo. At the head of 

Ss herd is the grand Bates bull, Gran 
Duke of Hazelhurst 12404, by Airdrie Fee ne TR ORN BULLS ond HEIFERS 
Duke of Hazelhurst 117846, dam Waterloo 
Duchess 5th. He is one of the great Bates Duke of rdson 123967. First. a 
bulls and is proving himself a splendid 
sire. Possessing the character and qual- 
ity he does he could not help being an im- 
pressive sire when bred to such cows as 
compose the female part of Cedarvale 
Herd. Among the young bulls is Water- 
loo Duke of Cedarvale 133065, by N. 
Gentry’s great bull Victorious 121469, dam 
Waterloo Duchess 5th. Another by Vic- 
torious is out of Waterloo Duchess 2ist. 
These bulls have the style and finish of 
the Bates and the thick-meated quality of 
the Scotch Shorthorns. They ought to 
find homes at the head of good herds. One 
of the good sons of Grand Duke of Ha- 
zelhurst is an August yearling, Champion 
of Cedarvale, dam Wild Eyes 63d, she by 
Waterloo Duke 8th. He is a pure Bates, 
roan in color, fine style, a good handler, 
low down and thick-meated. Our field 
man thought the plum of Cedarvale Herd 
was a last December heifer calf out of 
Waterloo Duchess 21, which Mr. Alvin 
Sanders considers one of the best Bates 
cows in America. The calf was sired by 
the $2,000 Alice’s Prince. Barring acci- 
dents, she ought to make one of the not- 
able cows of the breed. Space is too lim- 
ited in which to tell of all the good things 
in the herd. Among the stock offered for 
sale are nine coming yearling bulls—seven 
reds and two roans—and 12 yearling heif- 
ers. These are from cows representing 
such families as Waterloos, Wild Eyes, 
Kirklevingtons, Barringtons, Orange Blos- 
soms, Butterflys, Rosemarys, , Young 
Marys, Young Phylises, Ianthas, Snow- 
drops and others. There are 150 head in 
the herd, thus affording a splendid oppor- 
tunity to make a selection. Anyone want- 
ing Shorthorns of either sex will do well 
to visit Messrs. Gentry Bros. Look up 
their advertisement elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 


LEE’s SUMMIT, Mo. 





E N G LI Ss BED FOLLED sa phar 
blooded and extra 
fine stock. [Your 7 ee solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 





nd 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshank 
cro . Five roans, others is. Good individuals. 
For prices, etc., address 

W. BH. H. STEHPENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO. , 
SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE ! 


ms boss's a ae ae of young bulls of Scotch, Booth 

and invite intending purchas- 

jah those ts tooaeneen in to call at our 

fax, four miles west Windsor. Windsor is on maip 
line M. K. & T. R. R., 20 miles south of Sedalia. 








_Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


the richest blood lines and most excellent quali- 
ra 12 to 18 months sy] at yrs to $175. Herd bull by 
Eric dam by bot. Write for circular. 


NG, DAUGHMER & SON, 
Douglas, Kaox Co., Illinois 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF 


Red | Polled Cattle. 


ARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 








The Aberdeen - ae 

bulls I offer are broad bac 

ed, low down, blocky one 

beefy fellows and quick. 

Gran Knight au '71a grand 

it Eien 

son of both Black — 
and Black Abbotin service. J.P. VISSERIN 
Box 13, Melville, Illinois, (near St. Louis). 


FOR SALE. 

10 fine Red Shorthorn Heifer 
Calves, and 4 nice Red Bull Calves, 
4 to 6 mos. old, at Farmer’s Prices. 
Also Eggs, from Best Half Wild M. 
= Turkeys, and B. P. Rocks and Sil- 

Vitor ne at low ga 
es, & Harrodsburg, K 


.SHO0-FLY_ 


revenue cos are flies — 
sands duplicate 10 Pimtiattons, Ove 
cent’s worth saves 2 quarts of milk and much flesh 
Don't wait till cows are Ss me Oy ons. yl od 
cow is 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO.,1008 Fairmount Ave. Phila..P2. 
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Onward is 25 years old this spring. He 
has 144 in the 2:30 list, six of his own im- 
mediate get in the 2:10 list, besides 17 
thers of his descendants, almost 100 pro- 
ducing sons and half a hundred producing 
laughters. 


If you want to learn ail about what the 
Eaglesfield check will do for a horse and 
what such men as John Splan, Charles 
Marvin and scores of other great drivers 
say about it, write and get circulars, free, 
to E. C. Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


The following is suggested as a test for 
detecting glanders: Let the mucus from 
the nostrils drop into water; if it remains 
on top, spreads or dissolves, the disease 
is not glanders; if it remains undissolved 
and sinks, you may assume that it is 
glanders. 


In Chicago the other day a horse ran 
away, dodged between two houses, stuck 
fast, and all efforts to get him out were 
unsuccessful, A professional house mover 
put in a set of jackscrews and moved one 
of the buildings, which permitted the ani- 
mal to back out. 


The trotting season has begun in Eu- 
rope. At Munich, the American horse 
Lord Caffrey won the leading race, a dash 
of 3% miles. The nominations for the 
Austrian trotting derbys show a remark- 
able increase. A comparison of four years 
shows the entries as follows: There are 
33 for 1900, 62 for 1901, 141 for 1902, and 212 
for 1908. 


Don't fail to read the advertisement of 
the Moberly and Columbia trotting meet- 
ings in this issue. Certainly liberal 
stakes, such as are offered and classes as 
well arranged as these are, should meet 
with a hearty reception by the horsemen 
of Missouri and other states. A fine cir- 
cuit will be afforded horsemen, beginning 
at Moberly July 24th, and then following 
in regular succession, from week to week, 
to Columbia, Holden, Rich Hill, Harri- 
sonville and Springfield. Make your en- 
tries. If you want races you can have 
them. 


Charles Marvin, who is training the 
trotters of Miller & Sibley, at Ashland 
Park, Lexington, is one of the most in- 
dustrious men in America. He rises each 
morning at 4:30, takes a cold bath, and 
exercises for an hour with dumb-bells, 
bar and exercisers, takes his breakfast, 
and goes about his day’s work doing 
anything which comes up for adjustment. 
At night he exercises and takes a hot 
bath. Retires early and declares he sleeps 
well. Marvin is a man of most excellent 
habits and is an athlete in strength. 


The Terre Haute Trotting Association 
is still in the field. Read what a fine list 
of purses is opened for trotters and pacers 
—$5,000 purses and $1,500 purses. Horsemen 
cannot say that liberal purses are not 
opened for them. If they have good 
horses here is a good opportunity to show 
them. See the advertisement in this is- 
sue. Don’t fail to remember that entries 
to these purses close in less than two 
weeks—viz., on May Mth. A day later 
you cannot enter if you wish to ever so 
much. Enter now and then you will be 
sure not to forget it. 


Each year it becomes more and more 
evident that no breed of horse is adapted 
to as many kinds of services as is the 
American trotter, says an exchange. 
While he is practically a special purpose 
horse, his power, nerve force, stamina 
and intelligence are so great that upon an 
equal basis he can compete successfully 
with any other special purpose horse, no 
matter what his specialty. He is by far 
the greatest light harness horse ever pro- 
duced. Of recent years he has demon- 
strated his superiority over the special 
purpose carriage and coach horses. When 
properly trained he is a formidable rival 
of the saddle bred horse. While among 
the special draft horses, take pound for 
pound, and the trotting bred horse will 
kill any other at his own game. 


Mr. ‘W. O. Foote writes the “Horse Re- 
view” as follows concerning the weight 
problem: “I have noticed several times 
in your department, articles regarding the 
weight question, and time and hard work 
only kept me from answering some of 
them. But when such a bright man as 
Mr. H. D. McKinney comes out and says 
he wants a definite minimum for sulkies, 
I must have my say anyway. First, I 
think the weight rule is all right, for the 
following reasons: The majority of dri- 
vers weigh 150 pounds, and should some 
few light men fall short, it is no more 


than fair that they should carry enough | 


weight to make equal the average 150 
pounds. The idea that a bike will carry 
17% pounds and pull as easy as it will car- 
rying 150 pounds or less, is absurd. No de- 
vice on earth will pull two pounds as easy 
as it will one—except going down hill. I 
will take one of two horses, with equal 
speed and endurance, and beat any man 
on earth that weighs 175 pounds who 
drives the other horse. On the other 
hand, a sulky must necessarily be built 
Stronger and heavier to carry a man 
weighing 175, than a man weighing 125 
peunds. Therefore a regulation weight 
for sulkies would be all bosh. So far as 
avoiding wrecks with sulkies is concerned, 
no sulky c; any reasonable weight will 
stand a collision of any dangerous nature. 
No, by all means let the rule alone. Were 
weight abolished you would handicap fifty 
drivers of regulation weight, and over, to 


aoleeneeaae possibly five featherweight 
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W. W. ESTILL. 





It is always a pleasure to 
the RURAL WORLD to 
present to its readers the 
picture of a breeder who, 
by his enterprise and good 
judgment, has become 
prominent in the work in 
which he hasbeen engaged. 
But few men of his age 
stand higher in the ranks 
of breeders than does Mr. 
W. W. Estill. His special- 
ties have been trotting 
horses, Shorthorn and Jer- 
sey cattle and Southdown 
sheep, and he has fine 
herds of these different 
classes of stock, and those 
wanting to establish herds, 
or to supply any wants in 
their own herds, cannot go 
to a more reliable source. 
In the trotting horse busi- 
ness he has had the good 
judgment and the nerve to 
secure that sensational 
young stallion Adbell, 2:23, 
at one year of age, the 
world’s champion yearling. 
He appreciated the fact 
that breeders want produce 


that develop easily and 
early, without requiring 
that long education that 


wears out and destroys the 
subject. Hence, 
cured that robust youngster “that had 
gone and done it’ early himself, and he 
came by his intense trotting instinct or 
inheritance honestly, for he was sired by 
Advertiser, 2:15%, son of Electioneer, who 
stands at the head of the list of pro- 
ducers, and Advertiser's dam was Lulu 
Wilkes, by Geo. Wilkes, dam of Advertis- 
er, 2:15%; Alta 3, 2:21%; Welbeck, 2:22%, 
and two producing daughters. The sec- 
ond dam is Lula, 2:15 (dam of two pro- 
ducing daughters), by Norman 25. 

The dam of Adbell is Beautiful Bells, 
who stands at the very head of all the 
great brood mares. She is the dam of fif- 
teen that have trotted from 2:12% to 2:30, 
and of two producing daughters and five 
sires of standard speed. She was sired by 
The Moor, the sire of Sultan, 2:24, etc. 
Her second dam was that great brood 
mare Minnehaha, the dam of eight in the 
list. In addition to being so well bred, 
and the world’s champion trotting year- 
ling, he is a horse of the highest finish, 
15.2% in height, of much substance, fine 
head and neck, well ribbed body, and just 
such a stallion as the best horsemen 
would select to couple with the best at- 
tainable mares. He is standing at the 
very modest fee of only fifty dollars to in- 
sure. 

Another wonderfully well bred stallion 
owned by Mr. Estill is Red Chute, 2:24, by 
Guy Wilkes, 2:15, that was recently no- 
ticed in our columns. Mr. Estill’s ambi- 
tion is to have the very best attainable—a 
most laudable ambition in a breeder, and 
if more breeders had the same ambition 
the breeding interests would be greatly 
advanced. 

By the courtesy of the “Kentucky Stock 
Farm,"’ at our own solicitation, we have 
been furnished with the above cut of Mr. 
Estill, and that excellent journal thus 
spoke of him in a recent issue: 

Mr. Estill has been a very successful 
breeder of trotters and such horses as 
Nutmeg, 2:16; Egwood, 2:18; Echo, 2:23; 
Wyoming, 2:35, and Eggnogg, 2:25, with a 
long list of others attest his skill as a 
breeder. Mr. Estill keeps a ffne herd of 
Shorthorns, and of Jerseys, and a highly 
bred flock of Southdowns, being fond of 
all domestic animals. For a considerable 
number of years he has always had at the 
head of the Elmwood stud one of the best 
trotting stallions of the. country. The 
hoarse that is now filling that position is 
the remarkable young stallion Abdell (1), 
2:23, one of the most popular horses in 
Kentucky. Bow Bells, 2:19%, was his 

diate pred x. Before he ob- 
tained Bow Bells his premier stallion was 
Egbert. He now has in addition to Adbell 
the very highly bred and handsome young 
horse Red Chute, 2:24%, a fast son of Guy 
Wilkes. There are few breeders in Ken- 
tucky better known and none more highly 
regarded than Mr. Estill. Many of the 
most distinguished breeders of the coun- 
try have been entertained athis hospitable 
fireside, and he well maintains, by a pure, 
honorable and useful life, the high ideal 
of a Kentucky gentleman. 





L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Columbus in 


“Western Horseman,” selecting from 
my letter the news item that 
Red Ink was bred by Captain 
Joe Barnett, goes on to state: “His 
dam, Nellie Smith, is a Kansas bred 
daughter of Almont Pilot, 673." Nellie 


Smith was bred on the same farm by 
Capt. Joe Barnett, while her dam Majes- 
ty, by Marmaduke, and grandd Cher- 
ry Chase, by Idol, 177, were both bred by 
Capt. Ryland Todhunter, who farmed Al- 
mont Pilot, and while at his farm he bred 
the dam of Nettlewood, 2:16%, and Eth- 
ington, 2:25. Capt. Barnett bred Nellie 
Smith. Mr. Campbell bred Billy Bolton, 
2:154, and the dam of Fashion Maid, 2:24%, 
was also bred in Lafayette County, Mo. 

The new Year Book, Vol. 15, credits an 
untraced George with being the sire of 
Dexter (p.), 2:24. The same horse sired 
the black horse Frank Davis (p.), 2:20%, at 
La Plata, Mo. Frank Davis’ dam was by 
Marmaduke, 982. Volume 15 gives Mar- 
maduke, 9082, the sire of dam of Brewater 
F., 2:24%; Gov. Page, 2:24%, and Virgil 
K. (p.), 2:25. He also sired the dam of 
Frank Davis as above, as well as the dam 
of Billy Bolton, 2:154%. These corrections 
should be made in the interest of two 
Missouri sires, and should so appear in 
the next Year Book. Missouri has had 
several sires of no known breeding. Most 
of them pacers. Clinker is credited in the 
new Year Book with siring seven stand- 
ard performers, and with having two 
producing daughters. The new Year Book 
gives the pacer E. K. a trotting record of 
2:30. The record was made pacing and is 
not a standard performance, and is er- 
roneously credited to Shadeland Onward, 
his sire, and Maud McGregor, hi® dam. 
As the horse will be out again in 1906 as a 
pacer, if not looked after he is likely to 
be credited with a double record. 

Capt. Joe Barnett not only bred Red 
Ink and his dam, but also bred Rustic B., 
2:22%., and his dam that was by Mer- 
chant, 599, son of Belmont and out of 
Majesty by Marmaduke. Capt. Ryland 
Todhunter and Norman J. Colman were 
among the earliest breeders of trotting 
horses in Missouri. Merchant should have 
credit for the dam of Rustic B. 

Monitor, by Merchant, was the first sire 
kept by Mr. Colman that was a really 
successful sire in his hands, although he 



































| had been the owner of Abdallah, Jr., 5720, 








he pro- w. 
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No. 1.—2:45 Trot 
No. 2.—2:27 Pace 


No. 4.—2:17 Trot 
No. 5 — oe Year- Ola Trot.. 
No. 6.—2:15 Pace 

No. 72:90 Trot............... 
No. 9—Three-Year-Old Pace 
No. 10—2:20 Pace 
No. 11—2:35 Trot 





W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 





Moberly » Columbia, Mo., Fairs 


Moberly, July 24 to 28, 


(INCLUSIVE.) 


Columbia, July 3ist to August 3d 





STAKE RACES. 


No. 3.—Boone County Green Trot. 


No. 8—One- Year-Old Trot or Pace 





For particulars relating to Moberly Meeting, address, 


J. R. LOWELL, Secretary, Moberly, Mo. 
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We have the best haif mile track in Missouri 


For Columbia Meeting, address 


(141) 5 









~~ 
CONDITIONS. 
oe es in trotting and pacing stakes close June Ist 
oney must wahtiaen homi nations, otherwise they wil! not be accepted 
Moneys to be divided in 50, 25. 15 and 10 per cent 
} r 
2 harness races exce + me and two year old shall be 3 in 5. mile heats 
“=e and two year old races shall be 2 in 3. half mile heats 
os coaneltetnn wane n any class not Gilling satisfactorily to this association. sha bave 
al « to the next class eligible . c ‘ tin r 
cared ot Silene eligible, if request be made within ten days from ne said ake 
This association wil! be governe e rules T prican T 
SIVE.) oom ¢ governed by the rules of The American Trotting Association, of wh 
bi ee tors of this association reserve the right to declare off any race not satisfactorily fi 
itis ny horse distancing the field or any part thereof, shall be entitled to first money « nly ‘a 
All stakes for amounts named. no more 
ns his association reserves the right to amend postpone.. aeclare off. change the order of 
+ races for any or all these races, on account of inclement weather or unavoidable circun ‘ 
aa a . $1000 00 ( Ota ¥ program wil! be so arranged that horses can start twice during the week 
CR ile. nally 500 00 ( rute will govern distance flag. Record made on day entries close, no bar 
eee 50 00 $1,000 STAKES. 
Tete eae 500 00 9 
4 Ae. 500 00 7” Nomination in these stakes close June Ist, at w hich time 2 per cent or £20 must acco 
500 00 ) a D ‘ July Ist horse must be named, and balance of entry fee $15 be paid. owners and b are 
eccces sane oodh ) ne d for money paid in these. the 45 trot and 35 pace. Should either oF t se stakes fail « 
oh Be Ps .c4, S60. , ( 500 00 \a@ UARANTEE 8500 purses for them. thus assuring you a race. Nominations will be dr« pped whe 
§ nator failto make payments 
FWodecseUeOe bee 50 00 ( —e 
na ———o 
Q Ail other stakes close June Ist at which time 2 per cent or $10 must accampany entry. and 
¢ or £16 be paid evening before race 
Q This association will endeavor to provide suitabie purse for any $500 stake not filling 
) Five per cent deducted from winners in all races 
4 eginning at Moberly. Mo.. July &4. you can have ten straight weeks of racing. Moberly, (« 
Holden, Rich Hil), Harrisonville and Springtield, Mo., thence to OkMhoma City. Guthrie, Perry 
P New Kirk, Okla 
ace, 
( 


Let us have your entries 


N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary, Colembie, Mo- 








| Palita winning first heat and breaking 


the sire of several in the list. To-day few | . 
| down, was distanced in th: second. Som 
other colt won second and third heats in 


farms in the country are better equipped | 
to produce speed than the Colman Stock 
. P ve } the race. Mr. Mosier is not positive as 
Farm, and there are few better bred sires hie: Sil Riadene ieee ied 

e under which | . aicaian 
than some they have bred from descend- raped nr is colt started 

ce, as his name was seque 

ants of Bay Dixie that was sold by them is Subsequently 


| 
pee : ie of Taian | changed for registration purposes. The 
SRO ERROR TOFS OS Sle te | initials were bestowed in memory of the 
Capt. Todhunter bred Idol, 177; Fleance, | comb ohila left out of ea heat 

13; Allegro, 15170; M luke, 9082, and a a eae 
225 gro. 7 armac | their lives in a few short months. Three 

his sire Marion. All these horses have | being swept et on t ‘ an h 
| t once to death from the 
esi pe 0 ie alleging elgg es | giddy heights of a windmill tower, two 

e ° e o ne oO 80 
’ being dr > . 

of George Wilkes now owned and kept in | out rane poe od “ val an ; 

« disease 1e «6<additiona 


Missouri, Star Wilkes, sire of six trotters 
and three pacers. George Long of Pierce 
City, Mo., has Mondyke, a son of Monitor, 
by Merchant, bred by the Colman Stock 
Farm, and kept for the last few years in | 
Newton County, Mo. Mondyke is a six: | 
teen-hand horse of Belmont conformation 

and I saw him trot a pvor half-mile track 

in 2:40. The horse has never been regu- | 
larly handled for speed, and with one /| 
season's work would add another stand- | 
ard trotter to his sire’s list | 


| data may enablo Brother “lement to sat- 
| isfy himself as to the identity of the colt 
in question. Mr. Mosier says if he had 
access to the Year Book for '% he could 
give all needed information. His copy 
for that year is in far distant California 
and unavailable. Please look it up Broth- 
er Clement and give the name under 
which the colt started and all desirable 
information. Just before leaving Kahoka 
for home, Mr. Mosier informed me that 
| our mutual friend and horse 





y lover, Judge 
Gold Quill, brother to the great two- | 
|N. *. is . 
year-old pacer Iron Quill, has been sold | ~ M. Pettingill, of Memphis, Scotland 
Co., was negotiating for the horse’s ser- 


by Mr. Jarvis of Holton, Kan., to parties 
in Kansas City, Mo. I do not know if he 
will have a chance to be seen this season 
at the races or not. Mr. Jarvis thought 
very highly of him, and he was looked 
upon as a likely candidate for standard 
honors if only he had an opportunity. 
Belle M. that drove Asking out at Detroit 
in 2:11%, is offered for sale and is now in 
Kentucky to be sold. She has been an 
unusually successful race mare in the 
past and should prove a great prospect 
for the future. E. F. Paugh, owner of 
Plano, son of Adino, 2:21, has bought of 
John G. Callison Charm Mambrino, son 
of Mambrino Patchen, dam Bonnie C., by | 


vices this season, by leasehold 

Messrs. Montgomery & Mosier recently 
purchased the brown pacing stallion Uno, 
2:204, by Forward, son of George Wilkes, 
from D. G. Prescott & Son, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Reported price, $1,000. They will make a 
short stud season with Uno and fit him 
for the great Western Circuit. They in- 
formed me they were thinking of starting 
in at Davenport, lowa. What became of 
the communication, relating to Kahoka 
Boy and various other horse stock of our 
friend George W. Miller? Have you 
“fumbled” it? or, did it get “lost’’ be- 
tween the “‘office’’ and the 





“composing 


Joe Bimo, second dam by Blackwell Ham- pasa = ae not been received at the 
bletonian, third dam by Bay Eagle, run- | is DRLD office.—Ed.) It should 
| have been received next prior to my very 


ning bred. She is now in foal to Dazzler, 
2:26%, by Wellington, sire of 12 trotters, 
Trusty was out of Silver Lake, by Lake- 
land Abdallah, brother to Harold, sire of | 
Maud 8. Her colt from Dazzler should be 
valuable and she will be a great cross for 
Plano, whose dam is strongly inbred to 
Alexander's Abdallah. 


mild and equable ‘‘blister’’ applied to the 
| supersensitive epidermis of Wilkes, Jr. 
That gentleman needn't borrow any 
trouble on the score of my suffering cli- 
jentele. Our relations have been sus- 
| tained for forty three years and were nev- 
er more cordial than at this present time. 

Big Timber, 2:12%, is entered in free for fam heartily giad that I took the Par- 
all stallion races and should be a factor thian shot at the gentleman. I feel a 
among the best of them. John Nowles of great deal deal more respect for him than 
Webb City, Mo., who was his breeder, has before. The only deplorable feature | see 
his dam, and ‘two full brothers and a sis- |!" the case ts, that he can’t “give and 
(al! Side’ a hate’ Was ‘bred in’ 168d. te take’’ without getting “hot in the col- 
Anteros and will be bred to Goodwood, | @!:"” His happy characterization of my- 
4106, in 1900. The “Western Horseman,” in self as a representative “Mephitis Amer- 
giving the foal of Stella A., 2:28%, says icana,"’ is accepted without protest, but I 
she is by Blue Bull. She is by Autocracy, do resent as absurd and too funny to 
8237, sire of Monroe, dam of Kitty Wright, think soberly about, the idea of Wilkes, 
2:25. Entries are large in all the early Jr., essaying the role of the “Lion.” It 
closing events. As yet we have no point-| ™sht “go” if the protruding ‘ears’ 
er on the 1900 form of any of the starters. didn’t give such a comical 
Riley B. 3, 2:10%, is in perfect shape, and | he ensemble. 


“ass'’-pect to 


in the hands of a man who knows how to My old Patchen mare's ‘“‘time’’ was up 
keep him in condition. The new Year the 19th inst, She has just begun to 
Book shows that he started in 11 races “spring’’ udder, in the last two or three 

days. Am getting impatient to gaze on 


and was shipped all over the country, and 
came home in good shape. It will do to the young Allerton she is carrying. The 
count on him for 1900. ° | young inbred Mambrino mare, bred to 

| Baron Dillon, 2:12, is not due till June 
llth, so I can possess my soul in patience 
Still as the time shortens, anxiety in- 
creases, MAMBRINO, JR 

Peakesville, Mo., April 22. 





MAMBRINO, JR., 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I am forced 
to snatch a few minutes this pleasant 
Sunday night from needed rest and those 
unfortunate patients of mine, whom The Richland County Fair will be held 
Wilkes, Jr., so pityingly commiserates, | at Olney, Ills., September 11 to 14 inclu- 
to straighten out a tangle caused by “in-/isve. The Illinois State Fair was once 
toxication” by “Ozone,” Brother Clement | held at Olney and enterprising citizens 
alleges. I am really glad he didn't charge | are at work reviving interest in the coun- 
it up to something ‘‘ardent,’’ for I don't | ty fair enterprise. B. R. Talley, Olney, is 
indulge in tobacco in any form or in any | the secretary. 
fluid stronger than good coffee. I made Mr. Lafe Anderson, of 
a miscue in giving the breeding of J. W. | owner of Nutgregor, 


EXPLAINS. 





Nevada, Mo., 
2:17%, writes the 


B., 32333. It should have been, sired by | RURAL WORLD as follows: “Enclosed 
Elector, 2170, by Electioneer, 1%. Dam | find check for amount of my bill for ad- 
of Elector, St. Clair mare, by St. Clair, vertising. I am well pleased with the re- 


656, Vol. 8. Dam of J. W. B., 32333, Maud, 
2:298% (Vol. 8), by Young Hiram, 
Hiram Woodruff. 

Now for the colt race which Brother 
Clement says he can find no trace of. I 
went to Kahoka last Friday and inter- 
viewed Mr. Frank M. Mosier, the owner 
of J. W. B., and this is what I got from 
him: J. W. B. started in stake for two- 
year-olds, at September meeting 1896, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. He was entered by J. D. 
Spellman, or C. A. Baker, and Mr. Mosier 
drove him throughout the race and the 
colt was second three heats in a row, 


sults of my advertisement in your excel- 
son of |lent paper. I am getting a great many 
enquiries in regard to my stallion, and 
have already had mares from a distance 
that I would not have got but for my ad- 
vertisements in the RURAL WORLD. 
Prospects are good for a big season with 
Nutgregor.”’ 

Horsemen will not fail to notice the 
advertisement of Christ Grattan, 28827, in 
this week’s RURAL WORLD. He is 16 
hands high and weighs 1,200 pounds, and 
Mr. Brandt has assured us he is one of 
the speediest of the Grattans that he has 
ever bred. By the best son of the great 
Wilkes Boy, and out of such dams up to 
the fifth generation, as are noted in his 
advertisement, it would be difficult to find 
a better bred sire. He is full brother to 
Solon Brandt, 2:13%, that made so great 
@ campaign as a four-year-old last year. 
Mr. Brandt has a large farm near Mont- 
gomery City and is prepared to take the 
best care of mares from a distance. We 
expect phenomenal speed from the get of 
so well bred a stallion as is Christ Grat- 
tan. Address 8S. S. Brandt, Montgomery 
City, Mo. 





In every town 
and village 
may be had, 





A WARNING TO HORSEMEN.—I have 
lately discovered several imitations of my 
remedy Absorbine upon the market, bear- 
ing somewhat similar names and being 
sold as Young’s Absorbine. Absorbine is 
a word coined and patented by me, and 
the remedy bearing this name is prepare! 
to remove all soft bunches from animal or 
mankind, and retails at $2 per bottle for 
the Vet. size, or $1 per bottle for the Jr. 
size for mankind. My name is moulded 
on the glass of the Vet. size, therefore no 
remedy bearing the name Absorbine is 
genuine except it bears the name of W. F. 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





The Following Classes to be 
Decided at 

e No ] The Wabash for 2:20 Trotters......85,000 

J ul Mee in pari Sidewheelers for 2:18 Pacers... 5,000 

g, it © purses named above are nomination 


purses with nominations transferable up 
to Aug. %. at which time horses are to be 


July 3, 4, 5 and 6; © 


Entrance fee five per cent., payante as follows: 
cent.: July 16, one per cent.; August 20. two per cent. 











ENTRIES TO ALL CLASSES CLOSE 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


vor of the winner. 


ENTRANCE $10, MAY 14, 1900. 





CONDITIONS—AIll the above are 
regular class races. Entries close 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. Entrance fee five 
per cent. with five per cent addition- 





been placed. 


of money, viz 50, 25, 15 and 10 per 
cent. Five to enter and three to start. 


W. P. IJAMS, Pres. For all Particulars, Entry Blanke, etc., address CHAS. 


eee 
THE FOLLOWING PURSES TO BE DECIDED AT 


FALL MEETING, SEPTEMBER 24th to 29th. 


pa 

panes as an me gered desires to keepin. On A 
be pele , and © forfeit of $150 must be paid the ) evening before race 

be liable for more than amount paid in or contracted for 

American Association rules to govern, a distanced horse's money going to first horse, but if fewe 

al from winners. Oustomary division § then four start in a race, those starting will receive only what each would have received had fou 


TERRE HAUTE TROTTING AND FAIR ASSO’N. 


Leer 


No. 3—For 2:28 Class, Trotting ° $1 out 
No. 4—For 2:15 Class, Trotting.. el 
No, 5—For 2:25 Class, Pacing 1 5M 





No. 6—For 2:14 Class, Pacing. 1 SOK 


eee eee 
Entries to Close Monday, May 14. 


Monday, May 14, one per cent. ; June |!. one per 
Eatries to close MONDAY, MAY 14, 1000. and 


from money winners, All purses di- 
the right to declare off and return first pay 

© ability for money beyond the amount paid in 
ry on or before any future payments 
American Trotting Associatior 
Purse races to complete program will be aa 





2:40 Class, Trotting............ A $ 500 must be accompanied by first installment of one per cent. 

2:22 Class, Trotting... Res ot nae “ 800 All horses must be eligible to the above classes at the date of closing, Monday, May 14, when horses 
2:19 Class, Trotting. . . 1,000 must be named in purses 3,4,5and6, Five per cent. additional 

2:16 Class, Trotting .. * 1/000 vided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent, The Association rese: 

2:12 Class, Trotting. ° 1000 ment in any purse that does not fill satisfactorily, N 

BID GOED, TRDEEO®,..3... o.00,.00....... 0... "00 rovided written notice 5 f Ly mo eee be received by the Secreta: 

2 Class, Pacing ‘ sOU ‘al) due, but no entry can be declared out unless —— arrearages are paid, 

2:18 Class, Pacing rules to govern, of which thie Association is a mber. 

a4 Close, Pacing aaunaed later, For further information Paty A blanks address Secretary. 
2: i »>> 

2:06 Class, Pacing.... aeqy 


THE TERRE HAUTE PRIZE. 


A Guaranteed Purse of $10,000.00 of which 
$7,000 goes to the winner; $1,250 to the second; §750 to the third; $250 to the fourth, and $250 to the nomina- 
Open to all Foals of 189) to Trot as Three-Year-Olds at Fall Meeting of 1902 


Nothing more till year of race. 
those desiring to start shall name their entries and 


On May 12, 1902 


y on each a forfeit of $50, and as many may be 
. 1, 1902, on each of those then ke pt in $50 must 
fo @ ntry w 


In entries the color, sex and breeding of yearling must be given, For entry blanks address Secretary 
Remember— Entries Close May 14, 1900. 


R. DUFFIN, Sec’y, Terre H aute, Ind. 





LEASE REMEMBER, [IMiSTontucun and sever miles cust 


4 Sedalia, Pettis County, Mo., is the home of some of the best Stallions and Jacks 
n Mo. Write for breeding folder of 1900. L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo, 


CHRIST GRATTAN 28827, 


Brother to Solon Brandt 2:13 3-4. 


Sired by Grattan 2:13, sire of Grattan Boy 2:08, Solon Brandt 2:18 8-4 at 4 four years old, 
and Palniyra Boy 2°07 1- 3% puciug atd years old, ist dam Zileadia, dam of Solon Brandt 
2:18 8-4 at sae ars; 24 dam Delores by aeheral Knox 140; 84 dam Anita by Jey Gould 2:20; 
ith dam Tida by Ethan Allen 2:25 1- 2; 5th dam, dam of Sablondia 2.34 1-2, ‘by Abdallah 1, 
CHRIST RATTAN is bay, 16 hands high, weighs 1200 lbs., can show more speed and a 

better way of going than any of the Grattan family. Owing to an 
accident when a colt has never been raced yet, but has wonderful speed. His breeding 
shows him to be one of the best bred stallions in the land, having been sired by the best 
son of the Great Wilkes Boy 2:24, and out of Zilcadia, that carries more of the good old 
Morgan blood than can be found in any other mare, and her second, third, fourth and 
fifth dams are of the choivest breedin 

Christ Grattan will make the season of = at Montgomery City, Mo., at $25.00 to in- 
sure a living foal, Addres 


Ss. S. BRANDT, Montaemecy 





City, Mo. 





IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE... 


to investigate the the GArcence benwoon our prices ona those of agents 
8 for the same 


WE DO NOT SELL... 


a ee dealers, therefore we do 


oe ay em to . and in makiog 
our prices are enabied tc to fy ure them a 
rade of ‘ros e mana 
oa 4 


he consume 
Tnethod of ili 
inethod of telling ei 
ears, and w: 
yy ve Niles aud seb those’ im the worid se! hi 


No. 48—Single Strap ahaaraly We make 176 styles 
lar and Hame Harness. Price vehicle wa jen of — anu oe yd 


Sona ceedor i“ “* EURHART CARRIAGE & WAANESS MANUFACTURING CG, Ejkhart, Indiana 


ADLEY 7575 Sired by Princeps. by the records the most successful son of Woodford Mam- 
§ brino 2:214; dam Hilda by Gooags Wilkes, sire of 83 standard performers, and 
958 descendents with records of 2:15 or better: 2d dam by Sentine! 2:2044, brother to Volunteer, uniting 
the blood of Woodford Mambrino with the blood of three of the best sons of Hambletonian 10. 
DACOSTA 15123 Sired by Almont Wilkes 2131, son of Almont, dam Napintha by C. M. Clay 22: 
$ 2d dam Lucy Belmont by Be) mont 64; 34 dam Lucy by Ericsson 190; 4th dam by 
Vermont Black Ilawk 5. Stock of all kinds for sale. For terms and prices, address 





“9 Price complete with shafts 
¢ gue oe as good as ethers sell for 
630 to wo more than pA price. 

















VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Breeders of Sennen ts a the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 
py dy: SamesoMs 2:16, a prize winner 
at head of stud, with Egolyte 
20215 by by ry mighty Onward; Ist dam a per 
former and producer; 24 dam in the great brood 
mare list; as 2d stallion on the farm. T' best 
bred 38-year-old Wilkes stallion in the country for 
sale or use in the stud if not sold. Larender Dorrit 
bred by Col. Harris, Linwood, Kas , at head 
of cattle herd. Young stock, both horses and cattie 
for sale. Write for Sueantee pedigree and catalox 
and state what you w 
E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 


FOR SALE! 


PROF. NELSON 80991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 5872, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, were 
started a number of times last year and never be- 
hind the money, No marks. Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, all in fine 
shape. Mares in foal, Catalogs ready in a few 
Gays, giving full particulars. Address. 
H. C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


Ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:18, 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fayette Rus 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2: ‘12%. 

2d dam Odd Stocking, 2:46, “PP 

pm 400, the dam o: Happy Russel 34 

Boniface 2:29, etc. 

84 dam, County House Mare by American 
Star 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of Susie, the dam of DeBarry 2:19. 

RED CHUTE is a fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, 1 & him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:2 

pRED CHUTE will coane at the Etmwood 

Farm, on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $2 to insur: 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 














Pervervrreres 


with 


J. W. DUNN, Manager J. F. ROBINSON’S MEADOW FARM, Windsor, Mo. 
the EN 


stock ee fa Test 


d 
5 
> 
d 
: pohen ay ty buy a ca: 
: — fon y only the cost cost of making, with Sarees my one pe bong 
it added. Our plan o’ "selling direct from the 
insures satisfaction —your money back if 
‘dissatiatied with your purchase—and enabies 
you ® save the dealer’s profit. 
les of bh 
4, cotelees mere mere ae with d eT oe : 
. 
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Buggy. Price 1 3” 
jeather quarter top. 









shor 
nd h 
A, free. awrite for it aga earn bow cheaply you can 

















The new Year Book is about the most 
satisfying thing which the American Trot- 
ting Register Association has put out 
since 1892, says ‘Trotter and Pacer.”’ It 
contains, unlike its predecessors since the 


E. F. ALEINMEYER, 


WILTON JUNCTION, IOWA. 
Importer and breeder of World's Fair First Prize 
Winning PERCHERON HORSES and POLLED-DUR- 
HAM CATTLE and POLAND-CHINA Hogs. 


4COB McCAULEY, wees 
of the Willow Brook Stoc 
, Offers 8 good © tenner 





thi: ing, ys eg his noted 
Star Jack. Add 


JACOB M-~CAULEY, 
Willow Brook, Buchanan County, Mo. 


That: $ What cha bn 


Our Price $46. 55 


oe 











Bay and weartag aa 





above year, not merely the performances 
of the season, but a full resume of all the 
standard speed which has been recorded 
since the Year Book was instituted, all 
the performers of each sire under his 
name in the great table, and all the pro- 
duce under their dams in the table of 
Great Brood mares. To do this has neces- 
sitated a volume of 250 pages more than 
the last one, and an increase in the price 
to four dollars, but gobody who has oc- 
casion to use the bdéok fhuch will com- 
plain about this. It is now just as it 
should have been compiled since Vol. 
VIIL., and it is to be hoped that it will be 
maintained on this comprehensive plan. 
| The Year Book is for sale at the office of 
the RURAL WORLD. Price $4.00. 


HANDY HAME FASTENER 





Best and most convenient fastener ¢ ever made. Sells 
at sight. SEND QUICK For SP “iF Ouse, 
THE H. M. SHEER CO., QUID 


WE CAN'T DO IT 








without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to ——- » —— be well = 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 13, 1885. | Suitable printed matter Address Bryan 
This may certify that I first became ac- | Suyéer, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
quainted wtih Tuttle’s Elixir and also his | M 
WhiteStar Liniment during the month of 
August, 1887, and believe them to be ull 
that he claims for them. For sores, cus 
and wounds, the Elixir and Liniment aré 
not equaled by anything which I hay« 
ever used. I keep the Elixir constantly on 
hand and with it have successfully re 
moved shoe-boils and cured thrush. /t 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
will cure itching, and prevent the horse | between the Missouri River and Califor- 
from rubbing his tail.. When applied to a | nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
sprained muscle or limb of the human | lications ever issued by any railroad 
body, it will surely cause a speedy cure.| company. The same will be mailed free 
It needs only to be tried to be fully ap- | on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
preciated, ana freely used on suffering | age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
man and beas’ | eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth | 














Young, P. D. F., Springfield, Mass. 





JOHN r ‘COLBY, 4 Court Street. the money; send for it. 








A pleasant and health 
exercise attended wit 
occasional soreness of 
the muscles. 

ABSORBINE, JR. 
will quickly restore them 

to a normal condition 


Absorbine, Jr. 


is a pleasant liniment to use, cures any 

strain or bruise, removes any soft bunch, 

highly perfumed, nicely put up. $1.00 
r bottle of regular dealers or by mail 
anufactured by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, . . MASS. 


FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


WaMEn's SURE MORE or money 

led. Removes Lumpe of all k 
aang hanes 
Cores TAMER, VERMONT, ILL. 
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Some Cirele. 


Writter the 








RURAL WORLD. 
LONGINGS 
night had fallen down 
On quiet and breezy hill; 
The noisy throbbing of the town 
Had ceased, the stony street was still 
To rosy chambers fied the light 
From the embraces of the night 
Soft, velvet ebon robed the upper blue 
And one by one the kindling stars rosé 
the view 


The summer 


vale 


the sh 


their 


} marked ining hosts 
And take 


And those 


appear 
skies 
the 


places in the 
were far, and se 
near 

For He 
To soothe 
While 
gleamed 
Across the 
light 


outer 


who marshaled them was wise 


the farther beamed 


flashing 


the eve 


these splendor 


awful spaces streamed the 


darkness shone wit! ountless 


bright 


The 
sprinklings 


The thought entranced, F fain would 
dream 
mighty 
What lies beyond the 

Is there 
The home of being young 
Where al! delight the heart 


Or the che 


ts hidden there; 
farther 


of secre 
beam? 
an Eden fragrant, fair? 
and wise 


and eyes 


are ungelings all life there 
found 
and ab- 


the 


Do loathesome shapes worms 


horred, creep o'er ground? 


No, there orchards wide, 
Whose 
Where « 
Where 
There 
Traverse 
Where b 


stretch 


gr 


us 
ggets ever spread 


or selfishness nor pride 
pleasures reign instead 

and seraph hand in hand 

the 


mat! 


enjoying all land 


auteous vales gentle hillg 


tar 
Nor fading. nor of death the 


hint of pros- 


pects mat 


elligence his will 
the 


touch a 


There eac 
Asserts 
Whether 


h 
conceptions done, 
verdant hill, 
adows of a sun 


nd 
the me 


of lightning’s power nor | 


steam 
than 


shoots the morning beam, 


fathomless they 


Swifter 
come and go, 
nor ought of 


Across the 
Nor ought of distance 
know 


fear, 
danger 


There are the homesteads of the blest, 
Whoever 
Lord; 


They with 


serve Heaven's’ glorious 

His righteousness are drest, 
They love the of His Word 

Throughout the measurless champaign, | 

They reign and shall forever reign, 

His ministers, they pass through all 
sky, 

To harbinger 

they fiy 


music 


the 


His will on wings of light 


The mystery of each mighty orb 
That moves upon its annual flight, 
For aeons shall the thought absorb, 
Immortal! themes of new delight 
Fresh miracles shall constant please 
Of mighty continents and seas, 
Full of Life's creatures, 
strange. 
Which swim 
landscape 


passing fair, all | 


or fly, or o’er the various 


range. 


Yes, there shall every sense, 
Unhampered by the march of years; 
Then shall we hear mid the Immense 
The glorious anthem of the spheres. 
Which sing in an immortal rhyme, 
In chords ineffably sublime 
Him fifst, Him last, before 
face, 
The Universe 
place. 


power be 


whose Holy 


is plain, Who holdeth all in 


Sing Him, Redeemer of all things! 
The Christ to whom all saints belong; 
The mighty God, the King of kings, 
Of peace the Essence, Soul of song; 
O how shall feeble thought proclaim 
The honors due His Holy name! 
Unworthy all, e’en the sublimest thought, | 
To hymn the Lord of all, and that His 
love hath wrought. 


-Edward B. Heaton. 


RURAL WORLD. 
CURFEW. 


Written for the 


first glance that the | 
curfew law were | * 

an ordinary observer, | 
to 


It would seem at 
beneficial results 
so obvious to even 
that it were superfluous 
them, to point out the disadvantages of 
the abse law. Were two 
such lists against other, 
where is the parent who would hesitate 
one moment which to choose for his boys? 
And girls, must add; for while 
girls are less to out at night, 
their present future happiness 
more secure if ‘pen brothers and 
friends are all goéd. There are so many 
snares and pitfalls set especially for boys, | 
and so many points at which our dear 
boys must be well fortified to resist the 
cruel darts of their enemy They 
need more than a modicum of 
to discern dangers, also much wisdom to 
be able to avoid them, judgment to de- 
cide upon the side of right, courage to 
voice their convictions, and firmness to 
adhere to them. 
Boys should be 
industrious, 
the weak, 
pressed, and 
ble characteristics 
composition 
A boy is a 
sides to be cut 
mond in the the lapidary 
nothing compared to the value of a boy. 
He proper training physically, in- 
tellectually, morally, and spiritu- 
ally. Moreover, it is imperative that he 
receive such training, if to make 
the most of himself for and the | 
higher life beyond. 
He is indeed a 
mechanism. It is not enough that he 
a strong body; not enough that his mind 
is cultured, his morals all that could be 
desired, his heart warm and tender, his 
chosen companions the best. There is a 
spiritual side to his nature, and it is the 
greatest importance that this has proper 
treatment. 
Where 


of a 


enumerate | 
or 
such a 


nee of 


arrayed each 


too, we 
liable 
and 


be 
is 


boy 


arch 
sagacity 


taught to be honest and | 
brave yet gentle, kind to help 
strong defend the op- 
numerous other indispensa- 
that into the 
truly character. | 


to 


enter 
noble 
gem, with many 
polished. The dia- 


of a 
precious 
and 

hands of 


needs 


| noon hour. 


socially 


he is 


this life 


of 
has 


wonderful piece 


can all this essential discipline 


}and lead them therein, 


| that the boys and girls 


| body 


} ance 


| school lunches, 


ham 
schools and 


| ble, 


| The 


is as | 
| prepared puddings 





be found? In the streets at all hours of 
the night? Amid the temptations placed 
at every turn to lure innocent feet into 
forbidden paths? In the games taught | 
and habits formed in dark corners? In 
the stories told and books read on the 
sly? Are the poisonous fumes of tobacco 
and the deadly dregs of the wine-cup con- 
ducive to vigor of body and brain? Do 
the stupid glances from blood-shot eyes 
indicate probity or perception? Are 
heavy slumber and splitting headache 
symptoms of mental development? 


| better wisdom and better taste to fur- 


ngue and incoherent bab- 
of culture and refine- 
ight carousals and maud- 
of noble manhood? Are 
n cruelty signs of a warm, 
a waste of time and tal- 
ents remembering the Creator? Does the 
parents’ hearts denote spir- | 
itual growth? Does such a life presage | 
of bliss beyond the skies? 
Ah, thousand times no. The boy 
who is to be a man must have none of 
to hold him back and destroy him, 
Satan wants your boy 
he wants mine in his street schools. 
He would teach them only little things 
at first, then lead them on and on till they 
are his slaves, powerless to break 
their chains with any earthly strength or 
aid 

May the Lo 
out of evil 
Master Our 
books, 
youth 


Are a thick 
blings emblems 
ment? Are 
li 


n songs t« 


mid 


deeds of want 
tender heart ts 
breaking of 
an eternit) 


no! a 


these 


body and soul 


and 





rd help us to keep our boys 
ways and train them for the | 
country blessed with | 
schools, teachers, and work 
by day, and homes for 
night. They are far safer there 
parents and than in the 
with embryo criminals. The at- 
of home with its love, duties, 
is purer and better than 
down town. 


is 
good 
for 
them 
with 


our 
at 
sisters 
streets 
mosphere 
pleasures 
night air’ 


and 
the 

It is easier to keep young people in- 
terested in school, home, church, Sunday- 
school and innocent pleasure and recrea- 
tion, than to win them back to these 
after the tempter has led them astray, 
vitiated their tastes, poisoned their minds, | 
their consciences, weakened their 


bodies and hardened their hearts 





seared 


| my 


TO MY ONLY SON. 


Do you know that your soul is of. my soul 
such part, 

That you seem to be fibre and core of my 
heart? 

None other can pain me, as you, 


se me, or praise me, 
rid will be quick with 


durkened your 


dear, 


can 
None 


if shadow or stain eve: 


name. 
“Like mother like son,” is a saying 80 
true; 
The world will judge largely of “mother” 
by you. 
Be yours, then, the task—if task it sha’ 
To force this proud world wv do humage 
to me. 
sure it will 
you've won— 
“She reaps as she sowed—io! this man 
her son.”’ 


Be say, when its verdict 


is 
—Nellie Watts McVey 


for the RURAL WORLD. 
NAMES WE ARE MAKING. 


Written 
THE 


While I have been absent from the 
Home Circle for some time it has not 
been from choice. Owing to a long siege 
of ill health I have been obliged to be 
absent, not only from the RURAL 
WORLD Home Circle, but also from my 
own home circle. For nearly four months 
I was away from my home and family 
taking medical treatment. I once more 
find myself at home but with very little 
strength for household duties, although 
health is much improved and I hope 
soon to take my regular both in 
the Home Circle and my own home. Dur- 


place 





ing the time I have been a member of the 


| Home Circle I have enjoyed the pen talks 


who wastes his evenings 
his days, 


The 
common loafer, may 


boy as A.| 
soon waste 
his life. No one can live to 
There are others to suffer or 
with him. Others that he either 
neglects or helps. For their sakes as 
as his own he should be kept in right 
of danger till old enough 
to judge choose for himself. Keep 
him pure and good till 21, and 
there is little danger of his acquiring bad 
habits, seeking bad company, or forget- 
ting his mother or his Maker 
Our sweet “Saint Frances” 
to be called the “friend of boys.” I 
that her Come, let 
to be “friend of boys,"’ 
ways possible help to make 
them, and try to guide, guard, 
asking the bless- 
Father upon our efforts and 
the precious boys—the fu- 

Oh! protect the 
the hearts of the 

GARNET 


and then 
himself 


rejoice 


well 
paths and out 
and 


he is 


was pleased 
had 
from us 


own lips. 


each and 
in all 
paths for 


try a 


safe 


ing of the 
upon the 
ture men of our nation 
and make glad 
mothers 


boys 


boys 
boys’ 
Cass Co 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE LUNCH BASKET. 
— | 
These days when the fruit Jars are all | 
nearly quite empty and the fruit of | 
this season is not yet at command, the | 
preparation of appetizing lunches for the | 
little lads and lassies going to school is 
somewhat of a_ problem. Cake and 
cookies take much of mother’s time 
are really not proper food for school | 
children. The fact must be remembered 
attending rural 
not only walked a long dis- 
(at least most of them), 
but that in many cases the early break- 
fast was sparingly partaken of. Mothers 
know full well that the growing 
child, these spring mornings has a lag- 
gard appetite. Then, too, before an- 
other hearty meal may be taken, the 
child will have the long walk home. 
These facts remembered, adding to them 
the knowledge of the 
life during hours of play, and the lunch 
basket becomes a very important factor 
to the child attending a rural school, if 
and brain be properly nourished. 
Will cake and sweet meats alone for the 


and 


schools have 
tance to school 


even 


|lunch of Tom or Mollie furnish the bal- 


insists 
Are 


ration that the father so 
shall be given to “Bossy Jersey?” 
our children less than our calves? 

A study of the variety and possibilities 
of sandwiches will save mother much 
labor and save the boys and girls from a 
surfeit of pie and cake. In day of 
sandwich either suggest- 
with pieces of salt 
thanks to cooking 
Departments of 
legion, It 
to devise 
one 
still 


possi- 


our 


or bread 
interlarded, but 
the Home 
newspapers sandwiches 
now rests upon women simply 
‘new sandwiches." A_ splendid 
by boiling eggs hard and while 
powdering them as fine 
pouring in about a teaspoonful 
melted butter to each egg, seasoning to 
taste with salt, mustard and vinegar and 
spreading between thin slices of buttered 
The crust can be removed if de- 
sired. I always take off the crust, using 
it in other cooking. 


ed islands 


are 


is 
made 
warm as 


of | 


bread. 


Cheese and eggs mixed in equal partg 
make very much relished sandwich. | 
meat sandwich is much nicer if the 
meat is minced. The mother is fortunate 
if she has a meat chopper, for then the 
work and quickly 
Chicken and carefully seasoned 
placed between good bread deli- | 
The portions that are not so nice 
for the table, can by a little more cooking, 
so the meat can be from | 
the be A crisp 


a 


is so easily done. 
minced 


is just 


cious 


easily removed 


bones, used for lunches. 


| lettuce leaf laid on the bread before the 


meat is placed on it gives variety. For 
sweet sandwiches an exchange of eggs at 


the store for raisins, dates or figs, and 


| these latter chopped with a few nuts will 


members of | 
hundred would pro- 


make sandwiches that even 
the fashionable four 
nounce au fait. 


Cups of custard, or tapioca or easily 
will be wholsesome 
and well tasting to hungry children at the 
And plain, old-fashioned cot- 
tage cheese properly prepared will 
an acceptable change. 


be 


The lunch should be neatly packed. Our 
little men and women are sensitive, and 
if other children glance at ill-prepared 
lunches and then indulge in whispered re- 
marks such children are hurt, and such 
wounds often leave lasting effects that 
felt all through life, giving us the 
super-sensitive individual. Flour sacks 
carefully cleaned make lunch cloths that 
are easily washed and clean ones can 
be furnished each day. The better grade 
of cheese cloth can be very effectively 
used: Get the snow white. It will be 


are 


nish one of these inexpensive ones each 
day than to give the child a fine napkin 
and compel him to use it a week. The 
former plan will cultivate the habit of 
neatness which will be so valuable all 
through life. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Mothers 


will find “Mrs. Winslow's —— 
8yrvp” 


the Best Remedy for Children Teething 


|} from the Home Circle, I 


activities of child | 


| buscaded”’ 
| Her 


| what if it should inflame 


| linseed oil and lime 


| Truth 
| children in the 





of the sisters (and the brothers, too) very 
much. During my absence from home I 
did not have the pleasure 
RURAL WORLD, but my husband saved 
all the papers for me together with many 


of reading the | 





other of my favorite papers and I am 
looking them over as I have leisure time. 
What treat it was to the pic- 
tured face of Mrs. Mary Singleton in a re- 
cent issue of the RURAL WORLD. Do, 
some more of you send your pic- 
while I very much enjoy 
it adds much to that 
I have seen 


a see 


sisters, 
tures along, for 
all your writings 
enjoyment when 
and know what kind of a looking sists: 
I am talking to, and while I 
for the sisters’ pictures let not any of the 
brothers think theirs would not just 
as acceptable. I, too, wish the writers 
would not use a nom-de-plume, but write 
over their true names. It seems so much 
more home like to know each other by 
our true names. As I read “Wife of 
Sorghumite’s" retrospective article, I 
could only think there much in a 
name, a rose would not smell so sweet to 
us by any name. I thought, 
each one of us can make a name for our- 
selves, while our names may not be 
placed high on the roll for literary honor 
are each day making for ourselves a 
name among our friends and 
ances, and what it is remains solely with 
us—whether it be good or bad 
so will we be remembered. 

I have received so many good 
do not like to 
up so much of the sisters’ valuable 
without offering something in re- 
As I can think of nothing better to 
offer this evening, I will just ask if the 
sisters all know that the old style auto- 
graph albums make the nicest thing to 
preserve the little stamp pictures of your 
friends, which are so much in 
Just paste the pictures on the 
the album with mucilage, or library glue. 
You can put one on a leaf or group them 
fancy dictates, and if one «wn 
the autograph photograph 
makes the book 
MRS. F. J. 
_Neb. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

ABOUT BURNS. 


be 


is 


other too, 


we 


things 


take 
time 
turn. 


vogue now. 
leaves of 


jest as 
and 
toubly 


EDWARDS. 


secure 
boih, it 


prectons 


Seward Co. 


From my point of view (in other words, 
experience), there are few annoyances 
commoner or more painful than a burn. 
Be the cook ever so ‘‘cool’’ while ‘‘under 
fire,”’ she is liable to “‘get hit,’"” and when 
she does, the worst of it is, that is not the 
last of it; certainly not if she is ‘‘am- 
and surprised “in  force.”’ 
ards the treat- 
not be 


ince a few words as reg 
ment of the ‘“‘wounded"’ may 
sidered out of place. 
Provided the burn its slight—that is, 
exceptionally severe, tie it up immediate- 
ly in baking powder (that of pure brand, 
if possible), laid upon a wet cloth; this 
will tend to exclude inflammation. And 
and get sore? 


con- 


not 


Why, then, bathe it 
water—a mixture, by 
the way, which ought to be kept in every 
house for this very Well, after 
the inflammation is out, heal with zinc 
salve, procurable, I think, of almost any 
druggist. When nearly healed and still 
tender, keep it covered with surgeon's 
plaster. This is much more pleasant than 
court plaster, and not at all expensive. 
to wherever there are any 
household, this should be 
kept “in stock"’ by all odds; its use in 
various emergencies will eliminate many 
abominable scar. 

One word more; 
a burnt person; to what may be 
supposed, it will not reduce the inflamma- 
tion, but rather augment it. Of course, 
when a burn is exceedingly bad, a physi- 
cian should be consulted. 

Otsego Co., N. Y¥. FRED O. SIBLEY. 


purpose, 


say, 


an 
never throw water on 


contrary 


SOME GOOD RECIPES. 

Simple Pudding.—Make graham mush in 
the ordinary way. Stir in while warm one 
cup of chopped figs or dates and one cup 
of chopped nuts. Place in cups till cold 
Turn out into saucers and eat with sugar 
and cream. 

Vinegar Pie.—One cup rolled cracker 
crumbs, one and one-half cups water, one 
cup sugar, one egg and one yolk of an- 
other, eight tablespoons vinegar (or lem- 
on juice). Frosting: White of egg, one- 
half cup sugar; mix well and spread on 
pie. 


Salt Mackerel in Cream.—Wash the 
mackerel and soak over night in clear 
cold water. Lay in a baking pan, and to 
one mackerel add half a pint of new 
milk, put into a moderate oven and bake 
half an hour. Just before the fish is 
done, drop a few pieces of butter in it. 

ALL THE SAME. 


Whatever the condition of the weather, 
and however congenial or otherwise, ali 
the same we will have the ills that flesh 
is heir to. It is in the changes of temper- 
ature that rheumatism and neuralgia de- 
velop to their worst forms. In like man- 
ner sciatica and lumbago come in painful 
and perplexing forms. Sprains and 
bruises, soreness and stiffness also dis- 
able and unfit men for business, but all 
the same, St. Jacobs Oil is always handy 
and always ready to meet all these ills 
with the surety of a prompt and perfect 
cure. 


| readers interested in poultry. 


the photo, | 


am asking | 





acquaint- | 
As we live 


| ing is to me the most interesting branch | 





with equal parts of | 


| make the pen. 


| pepper 





Poultry Yard. 


POULTRY POINTERS. 


FOR DIARRHOEA in chickens give 
boiled milk into which some chalk and a 
little bone dust have been stirred while 
cooking. 





A READER asks Mrs. Emma See Rob- 
erts, or some other successful turkey 
raiser, to tell how to make egg custard 
food for young turkeys. 


THE GUINEA is one of the best for- 
agers. It seeks its food without scratch- 
ing, and not only eats the seeds of nox- 
ious plants, but is very quick and very 
successful in destroying weeds. 


MEAT MEAL.—Just a word in favor of 
meat meal for fowls of all ages. It is a 
necessity for the greatest success, if one 
cannot get fresh meat or fresh ground 
bone; in fact, it is a question if it does 
not equal the bone, at much less expense 
and a vast deal of labor. Fowls need ani- 
mal food in some shape, and it will pay 
anyone to purchase it. 


VERMIN.—Then there are the lice to 
fight. The youngster only a day or two 
old may have head-lice, which will sap 
his vitality, or lice on the body. Put a 
drop of sweet oi] on the head and rub it 
in well. Sprinkle some fine insect pow- 
der on the body and see that it is well 
under the feathers. Observe all these 
details and the chick will thrive. Care- 
less treatment brings a large percentage 
of young chicks to untimely death. 


MR. J. BAKER SAPP, 
advertises eggs from L. Brahmas, B. P. 
Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. B. Leg- 
horns, Bronze turkeys and Pekin ducks in 
this issue. His stock is all guaranteed 
pure and straight and is as good stock as 
can be offered; he will guarantee a rea- 
sonable hatch or will replace with satis- 
faction. Mr. Sapp has a very neat little 
eircular which he will send free to all 
We advise 


Claysville, Mo., 


you to write for same. 

MARKET FOR TURKEY FEATHERS. 

Until recently the quills and feathers of 
turkeys were Wasted because the people 
did not know how to grade and sort them 
for sale, and because the market for them 
was poor. Now, however, all the feathers 
from these fowls bring good prices. One 
concern that uses tons of these feathers is 
the Warren Featherbone Company, of 
Three Oaks, Mich. They buy the whole 
fleece as it comes from the turkey and use 
it in the manufacture of corsets and other 
goods. About 100 barrels of these feath- 
ers have been saved and shipped from 
Columbia during the past two weeks.— 
Boonville (Mo.) Advertiser. 


HATCHING AND RAISING TURKEYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Turkey rais- 
of the poultry industry, and it is the most 
profitable. I feel that something has 
been accomplished when taking a 
turkey* weighing only a few ounces it has 
been reared to a big, strong bird that 


| will weigh some 20 to 32 pounds and even 


more when eight or nine months old. But 
one must not be afraid of work when he 
goes into the poultry business, 
with chickens or turkeys. It takes 
tience and perseverance, for 
with many disappointments; it 
all sunshine. But turkeys will pay well 
for the trouble and when six weeks old 
the most of the work and danger is over, 
especially on the farm where wheat and 
oats are grown and hogs fed. 

I would by all means have pure bred 
stock. I prefer the Bronze turkeys, as 
they are so large and hardy, and have 
such beautiful plumage. 

If the hen lays in a suitable place for 
sitting do not remove her, but should this 
be necessary let her sit two or three days 
or until she is real broody. Make a nest 
in some suitable place. Place some hen 
eggs in the nest and after dark move the 
turkey and quietly place on the nest, 
having first sprinkled her well with in- 
sect powder. Then fasten her in. When 
she is quiet place the turkey eggs under 
Let her off for feed and water every 


pa- 


is not 


her. 
day. 

If wants early turkeys, put the 
eggs under chicken hens some two weeks 
before the turkey hen sits. She will care 
for the chicks when hatched. I have had 
turkey hens to sit only one week and be 
as good mothers as though they had sat 
four weeks. Dust well with insect pow- 
der a few days before hatching, for lice 
are death to poults. It is best to remove 
the little fowls from the nest and wrap in 
warm flannel cloth and keep them in a 
warm place. At dark again place them 
under the hen and be sure there are no 
cracks through which they can creep, for 
if there are they will be sure toget outand 
chill to death. 

Have a pen ready to move the hen to 
when she is ready to leave the nest. Se- 
lect a high place where grass is short to 
The pen should be made 
of boards one foot wide and 12 or 16 feet 
long; the larger the pen the better. Again, 
be careful that there is no place left 
through which the small poults can get 
out or they will wander away and die. 

In one end of the pen put a coop or 
large box for them to roost in. If a coop 
have a plank floor, place a little clean, 
dry straw on the floor. This must be re- 
moved and replaced often, for cleanliness 
is health to turkeys. The small poults 
will need no feed for 24 or 36 hours, but 
give the hen all the corn and water she 
wants. 

Feed egg cornbread with a little black 
and milk curd with onion tops 
chopped fine. Cracked wheat mixed with 
the other feed is excellent. (I grind mine 
in a coffee mill.) I feed five times a day 
for two weeks, then feed three times a 
day. When one week old I let out of the 
pen for a little while and see to it that the 
hen does not hide from me. It seems to 
be their nature to hide their young. 

Give plenty of fresh water in shallow 
pans. When two or three weeks old I 
let them go off and stay all day. 

Never allow them to roost away from 
home. Let them fly up to roost as soon 
as they will, unless you have sheds for 
them to roost under. 

Do not try to raise turkeys with chick- 
ens. Don’t neglect to look for lice, for 
they will soon kill a little turkey. Use a 
little lard on the head, around the vent 
and on their wings where the flight 
feathers come out, but remember that too 
much is fatal. Insect powder may be 
used, but carefully. When the quill 
feathers begin to grow out and cause 
their wings to droop pull them cut. 

use broken dishes for grit. Pound 
them up fine.. 


MRS. JENNIE WILCOXEN. 
Bowling Green, Mo. 
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one meets | 





BIG KENTUCKY TURKEYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Referring to 
a statement which appeared in a late is- 
sue of your paper regarding the weights 
of some turkeys sold in Howard County, 
Mo., and which were regarded as being 
hard to equal, I sold 2% goblers that 
weighed 624 pounds after being hauled ten 
miles. This was an average of more than 
27 pounds. They were all young goblers, 
and five choice ones had been picked 
from the flock for breeders. If any Mis- 
souri breeder can beat this let him give 
the figures. 


BEST WAY OF PRESERVING EGGS. 


Of twenty German methods of preserv- 
ing eggs the three which proved the most 
effective are coating. the eggs with vase- 
line, preserving them in lime water and 
preserving them in waterglass. There 
is a drawback to the water-glass method; 
the shell easily bursts in boiling water. 
This, however, may be prevented by 
piercing the shell with a strong needle. 
This objection having been conceded, the 
water-glass method heads the list, as 
varnishing the eggs with vaseline takes a 
great deal of time, and treating them 
with lime water is apt to give them a dis- 
agreeable odor. In most packed eggs the 
yolk, sooner or later, begins to settle on 
one side and the egg at once begins to 
depreciate. This does not happen when 
water-glass is used, and the eggs retain a 
surprising freshness. In one test it was 
found that a 10 per cent solution of water- 
glass preserved the eggs so effectually 
that at the end of three and a half 
months eggs that were packed on August 
lst appeared perfectly fresh. A gallon 
of water-glass, which will cost fifty 
cents, will make en igh solution to pre- 
serve fifty dozen eggs. 

PUMPKINS FOR HENS. 

During the last winter the noonday 
feed of our flock of hens has consisted 
of cut bone three times a week, with 
chopped cabbage, boiled potatoes, refuse 
apples and pumpkins on the alternate 
days, says Dorie in Kingston, Mo., 
“Times.”’ The pumpkins, a small, -pear- 
shaped variety, were stored in a dry 
cellar, and to the present writing (March 
12) those remaining are still fresh and 
sound. The best way of feeding is to 
break the pumpkins in half and remove 
the seeds, of which, in their raw state, 
the biddies are extravagantly fond. Bake 
the rest for an nour or more and serve it 
hot on the halfshell. In a very short 
time only the shell will remain, and, if 
one flourishing flock proves anything, the 
“fruit of the vine’ will be found to agree 
as well with feathered as with unfeath- 
ered bipeds 

Any variety 
is a beneficial, 


in vegetable poultry food 
and while the suggestion 
may seem unnecessary, now that the 
time of green grass is near, it is worth 
considering in connection with spring 
garden making. An exceptionally high 
egg record is my most convincing argu- 
ment, and with that to back me, I recom- 
mend a sufficient planting to insure a 
pumpkin dinner at least once a week for 
four months. 


POINTS OF THE BEL- 


PRACTICAL 
GIAN HARE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Belgian 
Hares, so called, have come to America 
to stay. For whiteness, for tenderness, 
for juiciness and for delicacy of flavor 
they furnish us with a meat food that is 
unequaled by anything in existence, ex- 
cept, perhaps, frog’s legs; hence their 
great demand at the best hotels of the 
large cities and among epicures the world 
over. 

The 
hare 
ing one 
that the 
of ‘em 

According to history, about forty years 
ago a race of wild hare was taken from 
Belgium te England, where since then 
they have been bred continually, but sep- 
arated into two classes with two entirely 
different objects in view, the one for size, 
which has been known under the name 
of the Flemish Giant, and the object of 
the other to develop a rabbit with the 
form, color, fur and eye of the English 
wild hare. This has been called the Bel- 
gian Hare rabbit and the heavyweight we 
have in this country is no doubt 
of the Belgian Hare rabbitt with 
Flemish Giant. 

When the object of raising hares 
merely for meat, the heavyweight 
more desirable. They are very prolific, 
you may calculate from the following: 

One will produce five litters o 
young during one year, ranging from six 
to fifteen to the litter. Few does kindle 
less than nine and the largest litters 
sometimes reach fifteen; but taking the 
low average of eight, that would make 
forty from the one doe in the year. 

The young does commence breeding at 
seven months. They kindle in 30 days, 
and wean the young after about four or 
five weeks. So you see you have two lit- 
ters from the young does by the time they 
are a year old. 

The average growth is one pound per 
month for the first eight months, when 
they will have reached maturity. 

I find ready sale for selected breeding 
stock at $15 per pair. The demand for 
breeding purposes has been so great that 
so far only a few have been placed on the 
market for meat. Nice, fat, half-grown 
fellows find sale in Kansas City 
markets for per pound, dressed. A 


finest specimens of the Belgian 
come from England, notwithstand- 
would suppose from the name 
‘“‘woods” of Belgium were “full 


a cross 
the 


is 
are 


as 


doe 


ready 


25e 


half-grown hare will dress 24, to 3 pounds. 

They should be fed principally on dry 
foods. I feed clover hay, alfalfa, sor- 
ghum hay, oats and wheat bran. An oc- 
casional feed of carrots is also desirable. 
In summer they are especially fond of 
dandelion and clover, but the latter 
should be fed sparingly. 

They should never be allowed to run at 
large. Hutches 3x3 feet and 18 inches 
high afford ample room for a doe and her 
young. A building 15x20 feet will accom- 
modate 200 nicely. 

They are very hardy and stand confine- 
ment, needing only plenty of light and 
ventilation and a supply of food and wa- 
ter—needing very little care except during 
breeding season. 

Cass Co., Mo. 


B. P, Rs 


J. F. ATKINSON. 
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LIAS ROBINSON, Breeder and Shipper of Duroc 
Jersey hogs. Recorded stock. Carmi, Illinois. 


EGGS ix.22 for novos, from stepson. Bred Silver 


Wyandottes, $1.00 for 
EGGS! EGGS FOR HATCHING | 


— A, JUNOD, aulborry. / Illinois. 
Silver L. Wrens 
Buff Cochins, 8. 
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J. M. STONE, Box 9, 


finton, Mo. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


for Hatching, 13 for $1.75, 26 for if; 75, Ist on Cock and 
Pullet, 24 on Hen and Ewa, it. Lou is, 1896, Sweep- 


, St. Louis, 1897; 2d o1 n Dec.’ 
JOHN 8. GIBERT, ed Olive > t.. St. Louis, Mo. 


B. P. ROCKS 
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hite se ff Pl: Ducks. 
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ready 40 ship May fay io write for price. Peldn n Duck 
eggs, from choice stock $1.00 

8. F. - aa Ashmore, Il. 


MAPLE VIEW STOCK FARM, 
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i gt i BO ~~ (Mackey st 
RISER L. B. 68. ton fuaran m. 
from 8, C. B. Leghorns, 
B. P. Rocks and Black 
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Partridge Cochins 
Eggs $1 for 13. 


EDGEBROOK POULTRY YARDS. 


Buff and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Stock and eggs 
for sale. HENRY RIEHL, ty Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY engi 

Bronze Turkeys. Lt. Brahmas, Silver, Golden and 

White Wyandottes, Barred and White Plymouth 

Rocks. rds - ve i for sale from prize winners. 
Rs. J NSTON, 





id No. 








Shepherd Strain, 








Black 











rgerain) 








Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
we A Black Langshans, White and 

m best strains <> country. 
J. T° GREENLEE. Kahoka, Mo. 











Prairie Home, Cooper Co. , Mo, 
Burdick Stock 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Barsick, , Stace 


erel scoring 91.3 pens. . $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 per 13; 
$2.00, $2.50, $2.75 per 26. T. S. Lewis, Glasgow, Mo. 


White Holland Turkeys, 


Bes Ope 1. Black Langshans. $1.00 per 15. 8. C. 
horns, 75¢ per 15; $4 oe 100. Send your 
rs. BELLE BALDWIN, Shelbyville, Mo. 


SPRING HILL POULTRY FARM. 


Mammoth Bronze, White Holland Turkey 20c 
each. Buff Cochin, Buff, White and Barred ks, 
Buff Cochin ee White Guineas, Pekin Ducks. 


Eggs $1.00 per 
A. C, TOMB, Eureka, I). 


E, A KO IZ. RICHARDS, MO., 
. L.'Wyando nee St of bigh oon Sil- 
Yor patents cnvenine gives list of colens won. 


OAKLAW GRANG 


Turkey Eggs $3 
mae Tom by 
MISS MARGARET Ber Purdy, Mo. 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Black es for sale. 
pb $1.50 —— cant 10 00, “trio $3.00; 
Begs in season $1.00 per dos. H had no other 
chi kens on Limestone i, ‘arm for ter 
years but the pure and best B a A ae My 
a are bred toa 

“amithton, Mo. 





orders to 











iy | orders now for 








rs. L. M. MO. 





EGGS! 


$3 pe 
Beclese stamp for reply. 


Won Ist on cock, 2d on cockerel, 2d on. pullet, 24 on breed- 
ing Rea of my M. B. 

Tom scores 97 1-2, weighs 40 Ibs. 
?. “Roeks pen headed by 2d premium cockerel, State show, 


Mrs. Wm. BRITE, Monett, Mo. 


Turkeys, Springfield Show, Jan. 
Eggs, $3 per 


15 to 
12. B. 





ge 2,500 SETTINGS OF EGGS. Be 


From Full-Blooded Stock at Less Than 
Barred i isa 
mee 


10 
itt ae Rgeed Ww, endetees” 14 
White Wyandottes 13 
sent from 8&t. i. 
oT CHICK he fo 

feed is dry and alway: 
thing + will do well on. 100 

ee ht pent pe 
not only s' our 
$1 "70 Pens Full Blood Poul their 
Sounty Fair. (Reference—Bank of Kir ) 


arr you 





One-Haif the Price Sold for Last Season. 


13 100 
BEE SI. 











CHA 





be will age e se overy one ot Fo ‘your little onicke if given p 
be. 82.50; 50 Ibe BI 50, 30 Ibe @1 00" 


Droper 
saves bother of hanting. ‘80: 


ie you ment 
, say so in your letter. 
Nh Ry 
% up our reco! 
. F, Chamberlain, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 





CHICKENS ~~ 


s@Kach Breed Raised 


s@Black Taeaekiinii 


and White Plymouth E G G S 


on a Rifferent Farm.“@a 


Vermont Poland-China & Poultry Co., Vermeil, Illinois. 


NEW MAMMOTH SATS | Aros and Shetland Ponies 
tells you plai 


Over 30 ‘tabulated Dediaress of 
thet an oan and fault Saath 
rr 


successful eg be also Poland-China 
most oe catalog 
ona Shetla Ponies, etc, 





Egsss for 


BARRED Rocks, E. B Thompson strain—Pen No. 
1, mated for Cockerels. Pen No, 5 mated for Pul- 
lets. i? 3 25 $3.75 for 30: $5 for 

WH for 15; #130 tor %6 for 45. 

WHITE Wrisecee Davison & Keller strains— 
$2 for 15; $3.75 for 30; $5 or 

PEKIN DUCK—81.75 for 11; $3.25 for 22; $4 for 30. 


Spon Se 


WHITE Rocks—#?2 for 15; 83.50 for 30; $4.50 for 45. 
headed 


— CocHIN—Yards by English male— 
for 30; $4.50 for 45. 
n BLACK LANGSHAN—82 for 15; $3.75 for 30; $5 


Me <7 BRONZE TURKEY—@2 for 9; $3.50 for 
18; $5 for 27. 


Address all communications to R. D. BURN HAM, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


POULTRY. 





Lice on 
D Free b'S?aetor tos 310 aypoeeke. et 


EGGS from L. Brahmas, B. P. 8. L. Wy- 
andottes, 8. C. B, lironse Parks and 
Pekin Ducks. J. BAKER Sapp, Claysvills, Mo. 
GGS8 for hatching; cocrine Black 

16. ar Turkeys, g 
fare Mus. J T p¥ a Mo 


| from ._e (Mountauk strain 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, and 
nicely pared” ti fo for 15, $1.50 ‘tor Be. ested 
Albert Gutgesell, Alfred & Scanlan Ave., St. Louis. 








ee. $1.50; 100, $10.00. 
eet amet h} 76 cents 
Hosemond. Illinots. 




















: » Sl to 








Wreath Roots, Silver snd White Barred ary. 
kin Ducks better. er Beat $2 for 13 *Gleoula: 
e . Olre 
Free. Ni Poultry Oo., Normandy, ular 
ah of tor C0. "Turkey - P. 
et ry 15, rib go fo for 0. can ol 
vier POULTRY Fi YARDS, 
Mrs. < it SINGLETON. Prot Prop. Wellsville, Mo, 
—We prees the best. B. B, 
EGG Pig Hock. Part, Cook. Lt. Bra. 8 
aS Circular free. 
aL Pt POULTRY FARM, Belleville, ll. 
0 W REED, Prairie Hill, Mo., 
r) « Barred Rocks a specialty. 
M. B. in 
B. P. ROGKS, Sacss, wer Bees 
» DUNCAN, P. , Mo 
12 years a breeder of Bronze Turkeys. Extra 
lesee 5 rize-wi; ¥ Tom won first 
at St. Louis Ss & m2 
Rocks; lets oy to 
Brown Leghorn bens. ep 4 
cubator. M 





Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White horns, Black Minor- 
ca, Barred dag P. woske. and on 


for saie any. ali the time. 
$1.20) | 20 enue $2; 100 


$F eXsiog t free. B. W. GEE Darmtugren Be 


Toulouse Ganders. 


w Good Oper s she ge by only. 
addrese 
loch Gomote. i. 


Lae WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, 


for $2.00; pure White Guinent, 16 
and Barred 











ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8. 8. Bamb + Golden Wyandottes and nee P. 
Rocks that wiil ‘equal the whards” at hair 
the price. J. B. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois, 


eM, PLYMOUTH ROS... 


Scotch Collie dogs of finest 
Write for prices. ROBT, CLOUGH, Carrollton iit mh. 


MACKEY’S: Folch Brahmas, Bix. P. Becks. 


a \° = ‘ome 








everywhere and win 
Clarkeville, Mo., will sell them to yeu. 


WARK a Bara ae 


ty Lane- 
~ Partriaige Wyandottes.. 


St. Louis 
Turkeys & = up, all extra la at 
wiing 
Cornish Indians, Dawes 3 P. ae Indian Rua- 


L. B. Meyer, 
ner Ducks, Duroo-J of 
0: 
bess. * "ROBERT BLACK avmond. Neb. 


“Cornish indian Chickens 


White Hoiland Turkeys, farm 

. sia sighs 3 years Secesion for b Dest re- . 

turned. Eggs in season, 4 » ood 
. J. KENNEDY, waren ae 


EGG CAT: 


ee Silver Ze, ———— Lt. 
e i ton ‘Turkeys 
mpertal -—— Ducks. Por: 


«write 
M. BENWAY, rookfield, Mo. 


Golden Wyandottes. 


ist and 2nd at great St. Louis Fair ‘99. Three 2 
prizes at St. Lou sayy Woy 1900. Healthy, Vien 


Caeren 3 PV. Se tiit ‘ORT, Old Orchard, Mo. 
1900. - 
Brahmas, Buff 
ty =, 
Camp Point, 
mad 5 se ore, Bers. 8 50 per etek, ous: fi 


rr 5 Soames e"Holstein oe iprchenp 
eet Mo 














ree Ww. Aes 

















» 25 ey ech 
PHILLIPS, Aviston, Lllinois. 


ROCKY HILL ee FARM 
reeds Barred and Whi 


Sin Te: bred B.P. Rocks,15 for $1.00; 30 for 
a 








w Cock- 
ereis for sale; ae low, quality considered. 
John A. thaw, McKittrick, Mo. 
EGGS} $. C. BROWN LEGHORN 13 for $1.00 
JAS. D. CLARKSON, Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo, 


Eggs from best Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Light Brahmas, Black ea og ans and si; comb 
Brown horns, $1.50 for 15; $2.50 50 f vA 1 for 75. 
HINE POULTRY YA EDS, 

J. M. JAMISON, Prop. LE, Mo. 


matings for season 
ee P. ROCKS. . = HEE 








p< iro nze Poly ig Toms often ae; 4 to 46 Ib., 
Henais to 26 Ib. 00 Autocrat’ 
anc Felch Strain wi it 
xtra ymouths and 


rred 
Birds for oe °, Eggs A giv t 
LICE KILLER stmt pou ouT THE Mead 
tr headine or 


LEE'S use xuuensy 


on roosts, crime 

Lice Killer doen the fest.” rest, We prove it with be wy th Pie. 
Our new catalogue ot Stock and Poultry Suppli:s frre upon request. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha. Neb., or 68 Murray St..New \ ort 


HGGSsS: NINE VARIETIES. 
b* single = ee - 

fancy LF F- and eggs and firing ces insor 
mation on rearing poultry for stam KR 
Frank Foy, Des Moines, la, Box 


per 
mas a plumage. 
Black-Langshans 


DALE, Paris, Mo. 




















arm Raised Poult ry 


Pay the buyer lg 
ap yo 


- Vent 


































































ire 
nett, Mo. 


00; 30 for 
se Geese 
f FARM, 
llinois. 





) to 46 ~ . 
Lutocrat 

plumage. 
ingshans 


‘is, Mo. 


rT THE LICE 
ftry an: 








“Hier | CAG | 1 


=< 





hed 
a 





oe 




















By the oe 


+ PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


to 64, 





You can cure your Bh 


or =r. 
and 50 Cents at Druggists, 





© 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 shorammiete, Mo. cies of us 
Binder Twine sess: 
A CURE 


Ss FOR HOG CHOLERA 
AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 
This medicine, so long and favorably known 
and manufactured by this company, comes 
as near to being 
AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
for cholera in swine as any remedy svld for 
the cure of man or 
Sick Hogs Ra idly Wecover 
4 are ee ndered immune 








while healthy when 
wm, Hall's H Cholera. Cure 
is TT saministered according to directio 
(We have ds of 4 jals on ‘tile ) 





Delivered at your express office, all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
One half des. botties $5; 1 doz, 65; 2 dos. $15; 8 doz, .S22 
Address, Wm. maLt MEDICINE CO. 
310 N, Main St., St. Louis. 








DON’T BE DISCOURAGED 


Page 12 Wire 58-inch Fence will hold your stock. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 








“von t miss this 
aan 6 OPPORTUNITY _ Y 
ourself o-4 seeny, Sodone heap can 
bed wet @ Duplex 
nrresuaas Box 2% ind. 


y it can 
peviile, 


Don’t Pay High Prices 


Advance Fence 
Sree Jy ~ } pe o Se 


ADVANCE FENCE CO. 140 O84 St. Peoria, MS. 





























25 Galion Pkt. 50 cts., 100 Gallons $2. 
If druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for 100 Gallon 
Pacl to MEY R J or to 
COOPER & NEPHEWS, 142 Elinois ous ‘Chicago. 
Premiums to patrons. Get pamphiet. 








“SWIMBATH” 


prevents, and ‘Beatrors ¥ 
all parasites, on 


dn sce sat 


a An ingalusine cure <_,. 
y — eas used. eco- 
nomial. erfect satisfaction guarentesd 
if used as di 5 On rece! mS Le! 
sufficient powde: for 20 gallons of ‘‘dip’’ 
will be delivered free. 
Write for 





THE TOBACCO WAREHOUSING AND TRADING CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
a 12 


Dana’ Sacui-EAR LABELS 


with any name or address with asco 
a 
ty hon re, ais of pak sore gti abe pe 


“eo i. “ce ae Fae 











‘anted. 
est Lebanon, N. H. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
POLAN eeeerees 








VIVION é & ALAND 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of me beet ogg Fang Poland-Ohina 
red Jersey cattle and 
Rock ch Young stock for sale at al) times 





DO YOU WANT 
Some of the best Poland-China blood sired by 
U. 8. Ohief Tecumseh 24 22767, Prince 
15982, Expectance 21921, = jut of the finest 
t reed. May and June pigs, either 
sex, as while they last, 


SPIES BREEDING OO., St, Jacob, Ill. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very sonspoable eee and of the best breeding 
Registered stock rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


SOLD wea see cont 











L. OBGAN, seabines Oo..1L, 





She Pig Pen. 


AGE TO WEAN PIGS. 








There is a rather common belief that a 
litter of pigs after they have attained the 
age of five or six weeks, can be more 
cheaply kept off than on the sow, or that 
it is more economical to wean them at 
that age, says the “Swine Breeders’ 
Journal.” Indeed, we fear that in not a 
few cases, in the desire to get two or 
three litters in the year from the same 
sow, the pigs are weaned at four to five 
weeks old, which we feel sure is unwise 
| and far from true economy It may seem 
reasonable that if the whole of the feed 
fed direct to the pigs, instead of a por- 
tion of it to the sow, the pig would re- 
ceive greater benefit from it but it should 
be remembered that the pigs at so tender 
an age are incapable of extracting as 
great an amount of nourishment from the 
food as can the sow, and in a form as 
suitable for the digestive organs of the 
little pigs, which are liable to be thrown 
out of health by partaking of strong, 
heating, or unprepared food and may 
thus be rendered unthrifty for a consider- 
able length of time if not quite knocked 
out of the race of life. 

A series of eight experiments, 
ly conducted at the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural College, demonstrated the advisa- 
bility of keeping the pigs on the sow as 
long as possible, consistent with the 
healthy and strong condition of the moth- 
er, and this, for many reasons, chief of 
which is that a sow and her pigs together 
will extract more nourishment from a 
given quantity of food than will the 
weaned pigs alone. The sows and pigs 
were separately weighed each week, any 
loss or gain of the sow was deducted from 
or added to the increase weight of the 
pigs. The pigs were allowed to remain 
on the sow for ten weeks, when a similar 
course of feeding was carried on with the 
pigs for a period of seven weeks. With- 
out going into the figures closely, it will 
be sufficient to take the average quantity 
of meal and of skim milk required to 
produce 100 pounds increase of live weight 
in the pigs when sucking the sow, and 
after being weaned. The sow and pigs 
consumed on an average 231 pounds meal 
and 534 pounds skim milk, while the 
weaned pigs alone disposed of 230 pounds 
meal and 539 pounds of skim milk in mak- 
ing a similar increase. The returns were 
thus practically identical. Experienced 
pig breeders, we are sure, will generally 
agree that pigs which have been allowed 
to remain with their dams for eight or ten 
weeks, with sufficient exercise, suffer far 
less from the weaning than those taken 
from the sow at five or six weeks old, a 
custom which is far too common, under 
the mistaken notion that time is lost and 
extra expense incurred by leaving the 
pigs on the sow for a longer time, where- 
as the check sustained by the too early 
weaned pigs far outweighs the cost of 
keeping the sow and pigs lénger ‘together. 


MARKING HOGS FOR PUBLIC SALE. 





careful- 





There are marks and marks, from the 
different kinds of ear mark or tag to the 
many and varied ways of marking on the 
body with paint, writes D. P. McCracken 
in “American Swineherd.”’ 

Altogether the best plan that has come 
to my notice is the following: 

From a half-inch board cut ten blocks, 
3x4 inches. 

From broom handles cut ten 
four inches long. 

Nail a block to one end of each handle 
and you are ready for the figures. 

Cut these from the leg of a felt-lined 
rubber boot so that they will measure a 
little less than 3 inches in width by 4 
inches in height, and cut them so that the 
face of the type when complete will make 
an impression one-half inch in width. 

Now tack the figures (1, 2, 3, etc., up 
to 0) on the stamp with the felt side out, 
| using plenty of small tacks. 

Spread pure white lead over a smooth 
board or pane of glass, and wet up with a 
very little Japan and turpentine, using 
no oil of any kind. 

Apply your stamp to the glass and try 
it on leather or cloth, and when of the 
right consistency you are ready to mark 
hogs. 

Stand on left side of hog and place 
stamp on back, at line of heart girth, 
with the figure 1 running across the back 
bone, the top pointing toward right side. 

For No. 16 place figure 5 at right of the 
figure, 1, etc. : 

It is necessary to press the stamp down 
firmly, touching the back first with the 
top end of figure and inclining it until an 
impression has been made on the skin, 
when you will find you have a mark that 
will remain for months, one which the 
hog cannot rub off, and which is where 
another animal will not be likely to rub. 

Painting with a brush smears the whole 
animal, and tabs or ear tags are hard to 
see, frequently come out, and frighten 
the hogs so that it creates a bedlam to 
discover the number of an animal after 
it is in the ring, as they frequently get 
before their number is ascertained. 

A little more difficult but very neat 
way to mark is with small figures or 

tencils, with same mixture, applied to 





pieces 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Registered stock, 


DUROC-JERSEYS tors for gale. The trus 


5-H. HAYNES, Ames, Til. 

Duroc and Berkshire Hogs! 
xtra breeding. gusranteed or you 
may return af my OOP0. WAGENER, Pans, tl. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS. 
#25 
N 18, CHILLICOT , 
Oe ees eee Me 


PRAIRIE GROVE HERD OF BERKSHIRES 
Tendof berd. Pigs st ne as elk ed a na At rght prices 
. T T. “MOORE, ¢ Speed. Mo. 
Rose Hill Herd tos sor 
ready to ship ona Botruary eat March pigs for 
8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 

















the ear after clipping closely. 





THE HOG LOUSE. 





Concerning the troublesome louse that 
infests swine, Bulletin 100 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
says: The hog louse is the only insect 
which causes much trouble in raising 
hogs, and when it once becomes estab- 
lished in a drove, it is not easily extermi- 
nated. Fortunately the lice are so large 
that they can be seen easily, and their 
presence may therefore be known before 
they become abundant. They are likely 
to appear at any season of the year, and 
they thrive on hogs of any age or condi- 
tion. They are found in and behind the 
ears, back of the shoulders, and in the 
creases on the lower part of the ham 
more frequently than elsewhere. If those 
places are free from them, there is little 
danger that they exist on other parts of 
the animal. 

Coal ofl is sure death of every louse it 
touches, but does not always kill the 
eggs, and must be used with caution to 
prevent blistering the skin of the hog. 
When a large drove is to be treated, the 
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work can be done very quickly by using | 


@ spray pump having an attachment fur 
mixing the oil and water, and the pump 
should be so that it will use about five 
parts of water to one part of oll. When 
such a mixture is thrown over the hogs in 
4 fine spray, only a little of the oil is used 
to cover the whole animal, and if the 
spraying is done in the evening, nearly 
all of the of] will have evaporated by 
morning, and there will be no blistering 
of the skin when the hogs are exposed to 
the hot sun on the following day 

So little oil is'used in the spraying that 
few of the eggs will be killed, and the 
work should be repeated at the end of a 
week, and again at the end of the second 


week. If the work is thoroughly done, 
three sprayings will be sufficient if a 
spray pump is not available, the hogs 
should be rubbed with a mixture con- 


taining two parts of lard oil to one of 
coal-tar, repeating twice at intervals of a 
week. The sleeping places should be 
thoroughly cleaned, the bedding burned, 
and the inside of the buildings thorough- 
ly wet with coal oil. 

Even with the most thorough treatment 
it requires time and patience to clean a 


drove which has become badly infested, | 


but it must be done if the hogs are to be 
kept in a thriving condition. It is not dif- 
ficult to destroy the larger part of the 
lice, but that is not sufficient, for where 


there are even a few eggs left in the ears | 


or under the jowls of a single animal, the 
pest will soon become as bad as ever. 
Lice never infest clean hogs when they 
are not brought from an infested drove, 
and the hog raiser who has a clean herd 
cannot be too careful to keep it so. No 


stray hog should be allowed on the prem- | 
ises, and any which are purchased should | 


be examined very carefully before they 


are allowed to run with the others. The | 


oil mixture should always be kept where 
it can be used immediately if any indica- 
tions of lice are seen. It is much easier 
to kill a few lice on a few animals than to 
clean a thoroughly infested herd. 








THE HOG SITUATION PECULIAR. 





“We fear a substantial hog shortage 
is facing the provision market,"’ says the 
“National Provisioner’ in commenting 
on the hog situation. “The swine herds 
of the world show no symptoms of hav- 
ing increased anywhere near the propor- 
tion of the increase of population, and 
the relatively greater increase in the 


consumptive demand for pork and hog! 


products. The fact seems more in the 
direction of a net decrease in the actual 
number of hogs in the swine herds of 
the world The supply of American 
hogs for the provision trade will, in all 
probability, be short both in numbers 
and for the consumptive demand. The 
price of hogs now runs relatively above 
the price for provisions. The fact sug- 
gests this inquiry: What must be the 
probable course of hog products should 
the actual supply of live hogs not come 
back to the manufacturing basis of the 
market? The margin on pork products 
is too narrow for any juggling with 
prices. The reports from the area for 
hog supplies do not hold out much hope 
for large runs at the stock yards, for the 
litterings of pigs have been generally 


disappointing. ‘Fat hogs all sold; no 
pigs yet,’ is the report from central 
Illinois. ‘Fifty per cent of the pigs are 


a dead loss,’ 
Iowa. ‘Fat hogs shy and about all sold,’ 
is the stated condition in southeastern 
Kansas, ‘Nebraska has less than a third 
of the usuak number of hogs at this sea- 
son of the year and spring pigs were 
measurably not a success,’ about repre- 
sents the northwestern state of our 
swine herd. To the above add the fact 
that stocks of provisions have decreased 
during the past month, and the general 
state of the provision and hog market 
may be guessed. Spring may yet fetch 
surprises into the hog situation to mod- 
ify much of this, but we fear that a sub- 
stantial hog shortage is facing the pro- 
vision market. The signs all point to 
high prices and to a steady market. 
Weather against the spring supply of 
hogs. The swine herd of this country 
has been unusually healthy. The short- 
age will not come from deaths, but from 
poor litterings. The market looked to 
an abundant pig crop to make up the 
heavy drafts made upon growers for 


slaughter purposes. We still hope that | 


other sections may have an abundance 


of pigs, and thus ease the pork and pro- | 


vision situation.” 


TAKE CARE OF THE PIGS. 





I would say to all Berkshire breeders, 
take care of every pig this spring. as you 
will need them this fall to fill your or- 
ders, says A. J. Lovejoy in ‘‘Western 
Swine Breeder.’’ Never mind if you do 
have to get up at night to go out and see 
if the old sow is ready to farrow, and 
is doing all right. If she needs your at- 
tention, be there to give it. It will be 
time well spent. I am looking for the 
usual complaint this spring that we hear 
every spring ‘“‘that the pig crop is about 25 
per cent short." 


Give the best attention that you can | 


and make this shortage as light as pos- 
sible. 
we will all lose some from the early lit- 
ters by the extremely cold weather we 
have had during February and March. 
It takes but a very little to chill a pig 
when first born, and if he gets thoroughly 
chilled, he is mighty apt to depart this 
life and “go where the woodbine clim- 
eth.”” There is another trouble that we 
must all look after, viz., dry beds. If 
there is anything that will use up a litter 
of pigs, and make them look hard it is 
damp wet beds. You will be surprised 
how quick a bed occupied by a sow and 
litter will get damp even when bedded 
with good rye straw, which is about the 
best bedding that can be had. Just as 
soon as the weather gets so it is possible 
to do we take out all bedding and let 
them have just the clean floor. Of course 
our pigs are not confined to the pen. It is 
only a pen to sleep in. 

Be careful and do not change feed. You 
are likely to throw the sow out of con- 
dition and cause scours, and the scours 
is something we have not had at our 
farm in many years, and never think of 
having it. All we do to prevent it is to 
feed the sow the same feed after farrow- 
ing as she had before, and not too much 
the first few days. 

If the litter is large you can of course 
feed a little heavier and get on to full 
feed a little sooner than you can with a 
small litter. Look out for lice, this will 
also prevent your pigs from thriving. I 
have not seen a louse for over a year. 
We will now try and not have any more. 
We find many things that are good to 
use in getting rid of them, but nothing 
that equals crude petroleum. This beats 
kerosene emulsion or grease of any kind. 


i NITED STATES 





ury Department, in a recent publication, 
makes the following statement concern- 
ing the consumption of corn in the United 
States: “It is not possibile to show the 
exact amount of the corn in the country 
which is converted into pork, but the fol- 


lowing estimate, though admittedly 


} error, may at least give general idea of 
}the extent to which t) 
place. The number of hogs slaughtered 
in 1898-99 at fifteen of the chief pac king 
centers of the country was, in round 
terms, 22,000,000, the num 
jected to ante-mortem 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was 31,- 
000,000, and it is probab!» that the total 
number of swine slaugh'+red throughout 
the country during the year was over. 





is reported from southern | 


I know that with the best of care | 


rather than under, 40,000.00. The average 
weight of the 22,000,000 «wine was 222 
pounds, the weight for the knife being 
about equal to that of four bushels of 
| corn Taking into acount the large 
| number of pigs fed but t killed (falling 
victims of disease), a on the other 
hand, the not inconsiderable quantity of 
other food stuffs which tikes the place of 
| corn, we may perhaps timate the corn 
; consumed by each hog not far from 2% 
bushels. On this admittedly loose calcu- 
lation the consumption of corn by the 
swine of the country would amount to at 
| least 800,000,000 bushels, or 
over one-third of the 
|} country.” 


considerably 
reduction of the 


PIG PEN POINTERS 





R. 8. 


THOMAS, Carthage, Mo., writes 
“You will find enclose a draft in pay- 
|} ment of advertising bi By the aid of 
| advertisement in the RURAL WORLD I 


have sold all surplus stock, both of Du- 
roc-Jersey hogs and W. Plymouth Rock 
chickens, and we are now having a fine 
| trade in eggs for hatching. We have a 
| few choice March and April pfgs that will 
| be ready for early shipment. I want to 

h year stock and 


say that we purchase eu 
eggs from the best bre: ders.”’ 


The ‘Shepherd. 


SHEEP E 











X PERIENCES—REMEDY 
FOR TICKS. 


| In RURAL WORLD of April 18, H., Bel 
| lairs, Kan., asks what 

ticks. I know how he feels and am in 
|} clined to tell what I would de and have 

done with great satisfaction to the sheep 
jand me. Write William Cooper & 
*, 142 Illinois Street, Chicago, Il., 
| and receive “Diseases of Sheep, How to 
| Prevent and How to Cure.” Tell them 
what is the matter and ask for prices. I 
know of nothing better, nothing cheaper 
nor safer to use, nor anything that pays 
the sheep raiser a bigger dividend on the 
investment—more than 1,000 per cent—ir 
increased growth of fleece and market 
value of same. It is not necessary, though 
I would like to say what it does for mut- 
ton product of the flock. With real inter- 
est in this good Kansas man, I am, etc., 

R. M. BELL. 
2518 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Yes, it is necessary, and the RURAL. 

WORLD readers will be glad to hear fur- 
| ther from Mr. Bell on the subject. 


do about sheep 











THAT EXCELSIOR POWDER 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to 
thank the gentlemen who answered mv 
inquiries in regard to the Excelsior Worm 
Powder and sulphur for sheep ticks. 1 
had been using the powder a few wecks 
when I wrote to the RURAL WORLD, 
and with good results. Early im the fui 
lambs began dying, and they ke, t on dy- 
ing until I got a case of the powder. Only 
a few lambs died after I began using the 
powder, and these would not eat. I am 
going to give the powder a good trial this 
season as a preventive, for I don’t like to 
have to cure. Lambs now three and four 
weeks old are beginning to eat :he pow- 
der in salt. While most of the stimep owa- 
ers in this locality have lost from c«ne- 
third to one-half of the lamb croury, 
lost only two so far, and these 
ture. I have 8 head up to this time 
| I wish some of the readers wh) have 
had experience with Angora goats we: id 
| give us some of the particulars about 
| them. ERNEST JOLLEY 
Linn Co., Mo. 


from rup- 





THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 





(The following paper was read by Mr. 
| John Wilson, of Webster, Neb., a RU- 

RAL WORLD reader, at the Nebraska 
| Farmers’ Institute, 
| ident.) 

I will preface the few remarks that I 
will make on our sheep industry by not- 
: that while, without doubt, we live in 
| 
| 
| 


of which he is pres- 


one of the best farming districts that 
there is, we are very far behind in 
our system of farming. It is no use de- 
nying the fact that the great majority «f 
the farmers of this county is still en- 
gaged in soil robbing, and it is part of 
the business of the Farmers’ Institute to 
reform such methods. In my immediate 
neighborhood last year there were quite 
a number of farms on which every acré 
was planted to corn; and there are hun- 
dreds of farms in this and adjoining coun 
ties where the rotation is now, and bas 
been since the country opened up, small 
grain and corn. For many and obvious 
reasons, those of us who have not already | 
done so must give up this exclusive grain 
growing and get to farming with stock 
and raising the clovers, grass and grain. 
The 550,000,000 bushels of corn raised in 
Kansas and Nebraska in 1899 represent, at 
present market quotations, from $130,00,- 
000 to $150,000,000 in value; but the 300,000,000 
bushels of this that will be converted into 
beef, pork, mutton, wool, eggs, poultry, 
butter and cheese will, at present prices, 
bring a far greater sum than is repre- 
sented by the entire crop at the present 
market value. 
| Every farmer owes it to those who cre 
to come after him to leave the acres that 
have fed him richer and in better shape, 
if possible, than he received them from 
the hand of nature, or a previous occu- 
pant. And much as I value sheep on their 
own merits, yet it is only when we von- 
sider them in relation to the foregoing, | 
that we are fully able to realize their | 
true value to this farming community. 
They injure the soil least and help it tie | 
most. They produce the best and most | 
available manures. They are enemies of | 
weeds. The care they need is required | 
when other farm operations are slack. 
The amount of investment need not be | 
large; the returns are quick and great. | 
Other anima] products are made largely | 
from cash grains, while the sheep are fed | 
principally on pasture and rough stuff. 
The outlook of the sheep industry at the | 








The Bureau of Statistics of the Treas- | 


rough and with a large range of possible | 


process takes | 
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| thrive, and did well from then on. 
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present time is very encouraging, and 
such as should be an inducement to all 
who have room to enable them to add 
sheep to the farm stock to invest in a 
few 

A few years ago we had 60,000,000 sheep 
in the United States; to-day not over 4,- 
000,000, if we have that number. From an 
annual consumption of less than 2,000,000 
sheep and lambs in 1885 we have come in 
1895 to the enormous consumption of be- 
9,000,000 and 10,000,000 sheep and 
lambs, and in 1898 to a consumption of 14,- 
000,000, 


tween 


Some years ago sheep were pr'n- 
cipally grown in this country for their 
wool; now they are kept for both mutton 
and wool 

In the small island of 
they have nearly as many sheep as there 
are in the United States, and every one ou 
them is of mutton breeds 
raise the best mutton in the 


Great Britain 


ihere they 
world, and 
what they buy is the best the rest of the« 
With less than half our 

English people eat about 
muttons annually than do 
their cousins in this country. No doubt 
the fine quality of the mutton grown 
there has much to do with the large con- 
sumption; and no pains should be spared 
by the sheepmen of this country to bring 
the quality up to the very highest stand- 
ard. Already there is a new spirit in this 
direction. And it is quite the thing now 
to talk and write of “How to raise the 
early mutton lamb."" “How best to fix 
the rations to make the best 
sheep,” etc. 

The agricultural college men, and those 
of the experiment station, have given a 
mighty impulse to this advanced move- 
ment for good mutton, and have given 
many valuable object lessons to the’farm- 
ers. The result of all of this advanced 
work at the stations and on the farm is 
an inspiration to higher effort and beticr 
whole flock-owning fra- 
ternity What we want is the wool and 
mutton combination. For both of these, 
with the home market fairly well secured 
to us, there will be an enormous demand 
and will expand with the growth of the 
industry facts should assure us 
that until we tave as many million sheep 
there is no danger of over- 


world raises 
population, the 
6,000,000 more 


mutton 


purpose on the 


These 


as people, 
production 

We have heard much, from time to time, 
about the folly of sending so much money 
abroad for sugar, when we could just 4s 
well produce it at home, and that we owe 
whose energy and enter- 
prise are bringing its manufacture to our 
very doors Yet, notwithstanding the 
vast area of land we have that is unsur- 
sheep husbandry, and with 
conditons prevailing that make the in- 
dustry profitable, we imported in 1898 
wool to the value of $30,000,000. 


much to those 


passed for 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


SMALL SWEET r CORN One of the 
very best sown crops for sheep is the 
small early corn. It is nutritious and 
pleasant to the palate, It may be har- 
vested by the lambs by the use of hurdles, 
by which plots of it are set off to be fed 
down in succession. Sorghum is another 
useful plant for this use, for while the 
corn will sprout again after having been 
fed down it will not make so quick and 
abundant growth as the sorghum will. 
The Narragansett variety of corn will 
easily make ten to fifteen tons to the 
acre, and it will be ready for feeding 
down in ten weeks. The early Minnesota 
may be sown in rows two feet apart and 
eight inches apart in the rows, and will 
be ready for feeding in six weeks. Peas 
may be sown between the rows at the sec- 
ond or third cultivation and will follow 
the corn after it is eaten down. The 
treading of the lambs will not hurt the 
peas, This is a matter which every shep- 
herd should study out and experiment on 
is a very profitable economy. 

CASTRATING LAMBS,.—When there !s 
no necessity to preserve the male lambs 
for breeding, castration should be per- 
formed at the first opportunity. This is 
when the lamb is two or three weeks old, 
and the organ is undeveloped, and the 
nervous system, which quickly develops 
and gains acute sensation, is dull and in- 
sensitive. Now it is easy to castrate the 
lambs with ease and in the simplest man- 
ner. Take the lamb under the left arm, 
with the hind legs drawn under so as to 
expose the testicles, Then with a sharp 
shears cut off the scrotum and its con- 
tents, first being sure by pressure of the 
fingers that these are within the bag to 
be amputated, Immediately apply a pinch 
of a mixture of fine salt and powdered 
sulphate of iron, which at once stanches 
the blood and protects the wounded sur- 
faces. The operation is done in one-tenth 
of the time needed to read this, and it is 
done in the most easy and effective man- | 
ner. But one must be sure that both of | 
the testicles are down and in the scrotum | 
removed, or failure is made, | 
American Sheep Breeder 
GASOLINE EB FOR ‘OR WORMS | 

The gasoline remedy for stomach worms 
in lambs has been spoken of a number of 
times in the RURAL WORLD, and still 
the inquiries as to what to do come to us. 
We are all very apt to treat lightly and 
quickly forget valuable suggestions when 
the application of these has not come 
home to us. it is, therefore, necessary to 
repeat. For the benefit of sheep owners 


gasoline remedy for stomach worms in 
lambs we present the following statement 
of an Iowa correspondent in an exchange: 
“My lambs began dying last summer, 
and I lost about eight or ten. I saw gaso- 
line advertised as a remedy, so thought I 
would give it a trial. After using | lost 
one lamb, and that one was nearly dead 
when I drenched it. Directions for using 
are as follows: Keep off feed for twelve 
hours, then give one tablespoonful of 
gasoline in seven or eight’of sweet milk 
keeping off feed for two or three hours 
longer. Turn them on_ pasture, follow- | 
ing the same process for three days in 
succession. After treating our lambs in 


this manner they immediately be “~ to 
ope 


this will help some one else as it did me 
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in reach of all. 
winaoing strains at $2 per 4 eggs 





209 & 2ii Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


t? Over 30 years’ «x- 
SON, perience. N 
Highest market pr 
tained for consignr Ne 
Top Prices Quick Sa 
Prompt Remittanc« % 


Wool Sacks, Sh 
Tags and Market 
sent free wh: ed 

SHIPMENTS RECEIVE 
PERSONAL ATTENTION, 








POLAND - CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


Will ship to parties who will give satisfactory reference and pay express 
either sex from 6 to 10 months old, and if stock is not as represented | w 
Eggs from Premium B. P. Rocks at §? per 15 eggs 

Write for description of stock 


charge 








Good enough for herd headers. 
21014 and others, equally well bred. 
$1 a 15. 


7 October Boar Pigs by M. B. C. 
Also‘Fall pigs of either sex, by 


19399, 
A’s Chief 
B. P. Rock eggs from best m atings at 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Jackson Co.. Mo. 








CURES *e Beads and Ticks. 


tmpeoves the woo 
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BOURA D 


Skabcura- Nicotine ‘Sheep Dip 





$2. Send for descriptiv a 
Di? OO. 15 Branch Sisect St St Louts Mo 








sired by Colman I Know by Chief I Know, dam by Governor Norman 3 & 1 
Star, by the $400 Star Pointer, by Look Me Over, dam w.v. Chief Tecumseh 24. Ww 





good enough to ship on 
approval, out of dams 
r OW likes 2d. Chief 


now, King Hadley 

— Alse Lassie 
rite me 

BIGGERSTAFF, Lathrop, Mo. 





you want, 
. H. KE 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what 


or =a is better, come and inspect the stock. 
k, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 





0 HEAD to spare at reasonable peters. 
either open or bred. Silver Laced W. 


yan 
ockerels for sale at $1.00 each. We can suit you . price ona quality. O Write us at once 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


ae pews none Le service. A nice lot of year 


ing sow 
a few nie 


hatching at $1.00 per 15; als 








FOR SALE 


sho 05,000.00 boar, dam Daisy 
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PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 
» eight weeks old at $5.00 each. 
Stocked w 


L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, 


Year 
Address 
ivingston Co., Mo. 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 





The Snoddy Remedy 


Hog Cholera and Swine Plague 


Death to Worms and Chicken Cholera. 

W. P. Pearce 

Your remedy is selling fast and giving good satisfaction. 

any of my customers get better results from it than you 
claim 


Dr, Snoddy's ‘Treatise on Hog Cholera” mailed free, 


REMEMBER ir nite wn has produced s fic Cholera 


Remedy, and we are the sole manufacturers of his famous 
remedy. Beware of imitations and accept no substitutes, 


Write to-day for circulars, prices and testimonials, Add 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


Positively Cures and Prevents 


It is the Best Tonic and Appetizer. 


, Druggist, Wilsonville, Neb. 


Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill,, U. 8. A. 























The Most Money 
- For Your Wool, 


will be secured by sending it to le wh 
can afford to hold it for you u ati market 


liberal advances on consignment: 
money thus loaned. We su “ = 
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FOr i 


conditions are right for selling; who have the best facili 
storing it. Who have stock enough to attract the pam A Aye e pow J Sonat 


We are the Largest Wool House in the West, 


slate a8 handling annually ever 19,000,000 tbs. of wool. 
'e have the and lightest lofts. eh the best 
as to quantity and quality of wool and bs te wae of doing be dg aye 


the per 
all our customers with free woo! sacks and sewin, 
twine. We mail our Circu! Y Letter to all who ask for it. Gives prices on all c “lasses 


grad 











urers. 


low rate of 5 cent. per annum for 


les of wool and the existing market con- 


Michigan Breet, 
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VALUABLE TO STOCK RAISERS. 


as well as lovers of dogs and poultry, will 





appreciate the benefits derived from the 
use of “Swimbath,"’ the great non-poi- 
sonous destroyer of insects and parasites 


| of every description found on stock. The 


attractive advertisement of this product, 
in another column of this issue (appr 
priately called by one concern, ‘‘Mary's 
little lamb matured’) tells how a small 
investment for a sack of the powder will 
secure a twenty-gallon dip, with all de- 
livery charges prepaid. This advertise- 
ment does not state one important fact 
that has been discovered by use, which is 
that lambs too tender to stand the dip, 
and poultry of all kinds, may be dusted 
and rubbed with the dry powder to the 
complete extermination of lice and other 
insects. The roosting places and nests of 
fowls can also be promptly freed from 
these pests by sprinkling thoroughly with 
the dry powder, while in no way injuring 
the birds themselves. The cost is so 
trifling—only one dollar—to enable every- 
one to make a thorough trial of this es- 
tablished insect destroyer, that it seems 
superfluous to advise a prompt remit- 
tance on the part of all who are in any 
way interested. 


SOW DWARF ESSEX RAPE 


For sheep; 10 to 12 pounds broadcast; 4 to 
5 pounds per acre in drills 15 inches apart. 
Write for prices and state quantity want- 
el to Schisler-Corneli Seed Co., 710 North 
Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Every owner of sheep, cattle and horses | 


‘ 
| THE HAMPSHIRE SHEEP.—Are there 
}any Hampshire sheep in Missouri? If not, 
where can they be had? Will they make 
a good cross on the Shropshire? 

Henry Co., Mo, J. G. HUSTON. 

Let the Hampshire sheep breeders in 
Missouri or elsewhere speak up and an- 
Swer the foregoing questions 





SHEEP DIP P ING. —The selection of a 
good sheep dip is highly eeestens Adnane 
the best none stands higher than the cel- 
ebrzeted Cooper Sheep Dip with its 60 
yeurs world-wide reputation. Its use on 
175,000,000 sheep every year is a tellin; 
fact for its undoubted merits. The Aimer 
fcan office of the proprietors has Leen 
changed from Galveston, Texas, ¢ 
cago for more effective control of 
trade 








THE DORSETS 





Dorsets? Yes, they are here, here to 
stay, too. What are they good for? Noth- 
ing only to give birth to big, strong 


lambs and to suckle them until the little 
fellows are almost too fat to play easily 
Oh, yes, they shear about as well as the 
Downs, perhaps heavier than some of 
them, but the wool is dry and strong and 
of nice fibre so that it brings a top price 


what there of it. Hardy? Just s 
Lightning killed one for me and another 
became over heated driving dogs out of 
the fields. There is danger of their get 


ting over-fat on good pasture wins 
Well, yes. A good number, and some- 
times three or four. Lamb in the fall? 
Yes, some will; it depends on whethe 
you have the right sort and on y¢ 





treatment of them 


JOSEPH E. WING 
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Use Rock Salt for Brine, Pickles, Hides, ‘meets. 
ice Cream, ice Making, Fertilizing and Refrigeration. 


USE 


Kansas Lump Rock So 


GROUND ROCK SALT 
FOR STOCK. 


PUREST, MOST HEALTHFUL, BEST. 


MINES AND WORKS, 


Fo r Stoc Kk . LvONS & KANOPOLIS, KAN. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS FOR PURITY, 


WORLD’S EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 1893 ; TRAN-MISSISSIPP! EXPOSITION, OMAHA, 1899. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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W HEAT—No. 2 red sold at 7l'e@72e; No 
} red at 69@7le on trk., 7%4@7lc on Levee 
No. 4 winter at 62@68« Hard winter in 
small offering; No. 2 hard 64\¢@66c, latter 


fancy; No. 3 do 
2 at tic; No 


Spring dull; No 
1 Gk No. 2 


BabA 
3 61@68c; No 


(white variety) 65« 

CORN—No. 2 sold on irk, at 40%@41\ec; 
No. 2 yellow at 40%c f. o. b.; No. 2 white 
at 4c No. 3 quotable at 4104 4014c and No. 
white at 4#%c. Market on No. 2 nearly 
ile, with no premiums for yellow, white 
r St. Charles 

OATS—No, 2 at 25%c; No. 3 at 24%c; No 


2 Northern at 2%@25%c; No 
arrive) at 28c; No. 3 do. at 
4 do. at 25@25%« 


2 white (to 
26% @27%ec; No. 





RYE—Steady and in demand at Séc for 
No. 2 E. trk. Not much offered. A sam- 
ple lot poor sold at 50« 

MILLFEED—Not much doing Little 


as most feed selling at mill at 72 
“7c for bran and Tic for ships, or on di- 
rect orders Skd. bran not quotable E. 
trk., above 69c, and Eastern shippers out 
above 6S« 


for sale, 





HAY—Timothy 
$12.50@15 for No 


$13.0@14 for choice, 
1, $11@11.50 for No. 2, $9.50 
@10.50 for No, 3. Prairie $9 for choice, $8.50 
@8.75 for No, $7.50@8 for No. 2. Good to 
hoice clover srigni2. 2 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $2 for 
$6.25 for choice; redtop ec to $7; 
millet $1.35@1.40; Hungarian 70@75c; 
$141.15 for mixed; timothy $2@2.20 
FLAXSEED—Nominally $1.73. 
CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at $1.12 per 
bu. for car lots prime on trk. 
HEMPSEED—$ per 100 Ibs 

STOCK PEASE—W hippoorwill $1.30@1.35 


er bu 





poor to 
German 
millet 


PRODUCE. 

EGGS—In better demand and 
selling at 9%c. Southern at 9\c. 
BUTTER—Choice fresh creamery in fair 
lemand and steady; but market inactive 
and easy on all other qualities. Near-by 
ountry make (lots in pails) in larger re- 
ceipt and lower. Creamery—Extra, 18%@ 
1c; firsts, 17c; seconds, léc. Dairy—Extra, 
léc; firsts, lic; grease, 4@5c. Process, léc. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, l5c; firsts, Idec. 
Country—Packed, 10@lic; roll, 11%@l12c; 
inferior less. 


firmer; 





CHEESE—Full cream: Qetener gy oo 
Twins, 11%¢c; singles, 11%c; Y. ew 
make—Twins, 10%c; singles, wie: 
1@ec, Illinois—Twins, 8c; singles, 8ige: 

. A., 8¥%c. New York full cream, 12c. 
Limburger, 11@11%c. Swiss, 15@l6c. Brick, 
llc. Foregoing are jobbing prices from 


store. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens in full sup- 
ply and slow demand, both on local and 
shipping account; unchanged. Turkeys 
selling pretty well; but, the season being 


so late, the demand for them is apt to 
cease at any moment. Ducks dull and 
lower. Geese neglected and nominal. 


Spring chickens coming in sparingly, and, 
when of good size (over 1 pound), sell 
quickly; but it would be just as well for 
shippers to keep. the chippies at home— 
really no market for them. Chickens— 
Hens, 7c; old roosters, 4c; broilers, 2 
pounds or under, 12@13c; spring chickens, 
per pound, 20@22c. Turkeys—Hens, 9c; 
toms, 7c. Ducks, 7c. Geese—Feathered, 
4c; plucked, 3c. Live pigeons, per dozen, 
$1 


DRESSED ICED POULTRY 
light demand, and that only for chickens 
and choice small turkeys; ducks lower. 
Choice undrawn, with head and feet on: 
Turkeys—Hens at %c; gobblers at 8c; 
chickens at 8c; roosters, 5c. . 
Choice at 8c; geese at 6@6%c. Thin or 
scalawag stock quotably less than above 


-Merely a 


figures. 
VEALS ETC.—No change. Demand 
fair. Choice fat at 54%c per pound, fair do 


at 5e he retics, rough and thin dead duil 
at 343% 

FROG L EGS—In larger supply and low- 
er. Select large at $1.25, medium at Tic@ 
$1, small at 30c per dozen; grass frogs at 
5@10e per dozen. 

crea PIGS—Sale 
eac 

PECANS— In limited demand; nominal. 
Texas at 7%c. Western at 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 2%c per 
pound for red to 24%c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 3%c to 5%4c 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP—No new 
received as yet. Nominal at 8@l0c per 
pound for sugar and 75c per gallon for 
syrup. 

BROOM CORN—Firm, Little or none 
coming in. Nominally at from $120 to $160 
ae ie 

ER—$3.50 per powres for inferior to 
$4. 7 ae choice swee 

POP ¢ ‘SRN Salable 
14 pounds on cob. 

SORGHUM— = demand at 25@28c 
gallon for Posty 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 


8 head at $1.25 


at $1.30 to $1.60 per 


per 





store at $1.20@1.25; split at $1.60. 

WHITE BEANS—Steady. Choice hand- 
picked pea beans in car lots on track in 
St. Louis at $2.23@2.24 per bushel, and in a 
jobbing way from store at $2.30@2.35; 
screened usually Sc per bushel less. West- 





ern at $1 2.0. Lima beans at fc per 
pound, 

HONEY—Comb at lc to 124¢c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 





strained in barrels, 
Yee per pound higher 


tracted and 
and in cans, 


6@6% 


MISCELLAN 





oUs 





FEATHERS—Prime L. G White, ee 
in small and 46c in large sac ks; gray, 36c; 
white, old, 38@40e; X, 2@32c; XX, eae, 
XXX, 13@léc; XXXX, s@lc. Tare, 3 per 
cent for large to 10 per cent for small 
sacks Duck—White, '36@37c; dark, 27@ 
30c. Chicken, 4%c. Turkey—Body, 3%c; 
tall, 30c; wing, 17c; wing, tail and point- 
ers, 13c; wing and tail, 2c; wing and 


pointers, 9c; pointers, 5c. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 60c 
to $1, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 15@25c—Southern less; 
shearlings at from 5@10c for poor dry flint, 
clipped, etc., to 2c for good green salted. 
Dry stock, fallen, ete., per pound, 9@lic. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $3.60@3.80 for large; lady slipper, 6c; 
Seneca, 30c; pink, 13%c; golden seal, 40@ 
42c; May apple, 2@2%ec; snake, 27c; black— 
wet, 2c, and dry, 3@4c; Angelica, 3@3'¢c. 
Wahoo—Bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 2 
2%c: blood, 2%c. Blueflag, 3c. Scull cap 
leaves, 34¢c for prime green; Cohosh, 2c. 

BEESW AX—2éc per pound for prime. 

SALT—Selling East Side: Medium at 


$1.6; granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 
5c per barrel more this side. 
COTTON-SEED OIL—Summer yellow, 


39c: white, 40c; winter yellow, 44c, and 
white, 45c. 

CASTOR OIL—In barrels, per pound: 
No. 1 at 12c; No. 3 at 1@¢c—small lots %@ 


le pee pound more. 

LINSEED OIL—Per gallon: Raw at 
62c; boiled at 6c—Ic per gallon less in car 
lots 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 





Saray 9 wpe pave at $4@4.25; willow- 
twig at $4.50. Winesap at $4, latter for 
fancy repacked in standard bbls.; genit- 
ing at $2@2.50 for No. 2 to $2.85@3.25 for 
choice. Russets at $ to 34. 

STRAWBERRIES—Choice Texas quot- 
able at $1 = $5 per case; Mississippi $2@3 
per 6-gal. se. 

DRIED FRU IT— 
ples at 3'¢@44ec. 


Sun-dried quarters, ap- 
Evaporated rings, apples 


nominal—from 4c to 5c; peelings dull at 
\%e for sun-dried to lc for bleached; chops 
at 1@1\c. 


POTATOES—Northern in bulk on trk.: 

Burbank at from 32@33c for common to 
fair to 35@37c for choice to fancy; rural at 
338@34c for common to fair and 36@38c for 
choice to fancy; fancy bright smooth 
Michigan rural at 40@48c; white mixed 28 
@%5c, according to quality; red and white 
mixed at 24@28c; Iowa stock at 22@25c for 
scabby and poor to #@34c for fair to 
choice rural; Nebraska stock at from 2% 
to, 5c; frosted, common, inferior, scabby 
and all poor stock sells less than the 
above. 
ONIONS—Red globe at from $1 for fair 
to $1.10 for fancy; yellow at $1 for choice 
to fancy; soft, sprouted, off-color, inferior 
nominally less. 

MUSHROOMS—40@50c per Ib. 
vated; S0@75c per lb. for wild 

SWEET POTATOES — Quiet — Home- 
grown eating sell on orders at $3.50@3.75 


for culti- 














per bbl. for red and $3.25 per bbl. for Ber- 
muda. 
WOOL. 

Market dull and nominal. Accurate 
prices hard to give. 

Missouri and Illinois— 
Med. COMDING ....ccccccccccccceccces 21 @22 
Med. clothing --20 @21 
Braid and low ...........- 18 @19 
Burry and clear mixed.. 17 @19 
BRGPEY apgdcccccad usses cess 15 @l7 
Hard burry ...... ..... 13 @13% 
Light fine ...... ...... --16 @18 
TROD VEE 005k tavced: vost ccaicsesese 13 @15 


Wisconsin and lowa— 
Bright medium 
Fine medium ... 

Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark medium 
Fine medium 
Light fine .... 
Heavy fine 
Angora goat 

Texas, I. T. and Southern— 
Medium 
Coarse and 
Fine medium ... 
Light fine 
Heavy fine ... 
So. hard burry 

Dakota and Western 
Bright medium 
Dark medium ... 
Fine medium . 
MEER MN nesses choas oe da 
REET TEED Beocccy <poe cicccacnecepes 

Arkansas— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose)...... 
Burry 
Hard burry 

Tubwashed— 

















Burry . 
Black, from 3c to ie 
above prices. 


21 
less 


per lb. 











both man and team. 


A 
BALANCE. 


Here is the cultivator you have been 
looking for. It balances perfectly. 

The tongue never flies up; there is 
absolutely no weight on the horses’ 

neck. The ingenious balancing device of the 


y 
yY MORRISON 
Balance-Frame Cultivator 


is not duplicated on any other cultivator. The hitch is so placed that the pull of the 
horses forces the shovels in the ground and the springs do not pull them out. 
irons necessary; gangs stay up. It is the easiest working cultivator made—easiest on 
Don't fail to investigate. 


No hang-up 


It means more work and easier work in 


your busiest time. If your dealer hasn't it, send to us for free circulars. 


MORRISON MANFG. CO., Dept. A, Ft. Madison, lowa. 

















| COTTON ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Local market Steady and unchanged. | Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
an... ew, a der-Buel Company. 
waite. Sg “Tuesday, May 1, 1000. 
Low middling .. 9 1-16 Receipts during the week ending April 


Good middling . 
Middling fair 10 
Tinges and stains 1@1%c below white. 
Bagging, per yard—1%-Ib. 74%c; 2-lb. 7%c; 
2%4-lb. 8c. Iron cotton ties S90, Hemp 
twine %ec per Ib 





LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—Following the heavy run and 
the highly satisfactory business of last 
week, the market opened with a compara- 
tively lighter demand and on an easier to 
weaker basis. Offerings amounted to only 
about 150 head and very few advance con- 
signments for later days were registered. 
That the heavy buying of last week had 
| temporarily exhausted the demand was 
evident, although the higher grades of 
chunks and driving horses held close to 

the previous basis, some sales of fair ‘0 
| good drivers being made at $110 to #165. 
| The most easiness was apparent on plain 
144% to 15% hands small drivers, which last 
week were being taken for British cavalry 
purposes, no orders existing. Plain qual- 
ity of the bulk of arrivals also served tc 
confine the available activity within lim- 
itations. 

Six carloads of range horses, the first 
of the season and thin, were sold at $7 to 
$11 per head and weanlings at $7.50 around. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $100 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $235. Drivers—Common to good, 
75 to $150; bulk, $100 to $125. Coach 
horses, $130 to $310. Saddlers—Common to 
choice, $75 to $140; fancy, $150 to 
Chunks, 
good, $75 to $100; choice to extra, $110 to 
$140. Southern horses—Common to good, 
$49 to $55; choice to extra, $65 to $80. Plugs, 
$15 to $25. 

MULES—The week opened with a very 
small commission supply, rather in keep- 
ing with last week. Dealers received sev- 
eral carloads, which made a total of 150 
head. To all appearances the market was 
quiet, but there was an undercurrent of 
activity on English pack mules. An order 
for 400 of these was completed last week, 
and at present commissions exist for 
about 350 more. Orders are now being let 
in small quantities and it cannot be fore- 
told more than a week ahead how many 
will be wanted, or how soon the buying 
will stop. Other branches of the demand 
did not show up to any advantage. The 
cemmission market had a slow and feat- 
ureless day. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to ? 


years old): 
14 hands, extreme range... .$30.00 to $ y - 





14% hands, extreme range.. 40.00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 50.00 to 0.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50 to 87.50 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 0.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to %.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to 80.00 
a to 16% hands, extreme 
RRGO. cccscavcces so. . sesseves 95.00 to 160.00 
16. to 16% hands, bulk of 
BONES o.50500 000 sce cnsosece 110.06 to 135.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
jand weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
| and classified. 

PA AN EXPOSITION 11, 
UFFALO, N. Y. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The Agricul- 
tural and Live Stock Department of the 
Pan-American Exposition of 1901 has been 
installed, and we are prepared to send to 
those interested in this part of the Expo- 
sition any information they desire re- 
garding space for exhibits, premium lists, 
classifications, ete., ete., If 
any suggestions to make touching our 
work, they will be gratefully received, 
and any data you care to use, we shall 
feel it a privilege to supply. We trust 
that we shall have the support of all in- 
terested in agriculture in making this en- 
terprise 


you have 


a success, 


F. A. CORNWALL, 


PANY are 
wool 


handling large quantities of 
this season. Their dealings direct 
with manufacturers enable them to guar- 
antee the highest market quotations. At 
the present time 
ing their 


when farmers are sow- 
seed it would be well for them 


to write to this firm, who are offering 
millet seed and stock peas at very low 
prices. Their references are of the best. 





Address 11 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















McCORMICK 


Every Prosperous Farmer has a 
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Superintendent of Live Stock and Agri- 
culture, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE ST. LOUIS COMMISSION COM- | 











$350. 
1,200 to 1,450 pounds—Common to | 


| Classes of buteher cattle, 





} 














28 were 5,956 cattle, 37,368 hogs and 13,455 
sheep, against 7,680 cattle, 39,1083 hogs and 
15,752 sheep received during the previous 
week, a decrease of 1,724 cattle, 1,740 hogs 
and 2,297 sheep. Compared with the cor- 
responding week a year ago cattle de- 
creased 2,963, hogs 300, and sheep increased 
7,612. 

CATTLE—Quality in the 
was only fair, no strictly choice on sale. 
Light-weight handy cattle ruled steady 
throughout the week, while heavy-weight 
cattle sold 10 to lic lower. Prices are 25 
to 40c per cwt. lower on heavy-weight 
cattle than at the high time of the month. 
There is a good strong inquiry for all 
with very best 
grades selling higher this week than any 
time this year. Good fat 1,000 to 1,250-Ib. 
steers sold full steady, and in some cases 
a shade higher than last week. Receipts 
at Chicago amounted to about 49,000 head, 
being about 300 less than last week, but 
about 4,500 more than corresponding week 
a year ago. At the close this week we 
note that English cables quote live cattle 
at Liverpool \%c higher, at 114% to 11\%c; 
London market unchanged, at 11% to 12c. 
The very best grades of stockers and 
feeders of all weights have been in strong 
demand, and not near enough coming to 
market to supply it. Common grades of 
stockers closed 10 to l5e per cwt. lower 
than last week. Veal calves were 25 to 50c 
per cwt. higher. Best milk cows with 
calves sold at an advance of $1.50 to $2.50 
per head, while the commoner grades 
were easily disposed of at good strong 
prices. 


native division 


Quotations based on present values are 
as follows: Best native shipping and ex- 
port beef steers, strictly fancy, 1,300 to 
1,600 Ibs., $5.50 to $5.75; choice export steers, 
same weights, $5.25 to $5.40; good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,500 Ibs., $5.00 
to $5.20, this grade including the bulk of 
what were offered in this class during the 
week. Fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 Ibs., $4.50 to $4.90. Best beef 
and butcher steers, 1,200 to 1,290 Ibs., $4.55 
to $5.00; bulk, $4.65 to $4.90; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs., 
$4.35 to $4.90; bulk, $4.50 to $4.75; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 Ibs., $4.00 to $4.65; 
bulk, $4.25 to $4,560. Feeding steers, 800 Ibs. 
and upward, $4.15 to $5.00; bulk, $4.40 to 
#4.75; quality fairly good. Common to 
choice stockers, $3.75 to $5.00; bulk, $3.90 
to $4.50. Stock heifers in “full range, $2.85 
to $4.50; bulk, $3.50 to $3.85. Fancy native 
beef heifers, $4.75 to $5.00; very few on 
Choice native heifers, $4.35 to $4.70. 
Good native cows and heifers, $3.75 to $4.25; 
medium cows, $3.00 to $3.25; common cows, 
$2.25 to $2.75; inferior, light and old can- 
ning cows, $1.50 to $2.00. Bulk of the south- 
west cows, $2.85 to $3.35; bulk of all beef 
cows, $3.25 to $3.75. Veal calves in full 
range, $4.50 to $7.00; bulk, $6.00 to $6.50; 
heretics and yearlings, $3.00 to $4.75; bulk, 
3.40 to $4.00. Bulls, $3.15 to $4.25; bulk, $3.40 
to $3.75; stocker bulls, $3.25 to $4.25; bulk, 
$3.25 to $3.50. During the week milkers 
sold in full range at $20.00 to $50.00 per cow 
and calf, bulk $31.00 to $38.00. 

Receipts were about thirty cars less in 
the quarantine division this week than 
last, and prices on medium and heavy- 
weight cattle were about with 
comparatively few on sale. Light weight 
cattle sold about 10¢ per ewt. higher, with 
a good strong inquiry for butcher eattle. 
Bulls sold about steady, while cows were 
strong and higher. 

There were very few Mississippi 
ana and Alabama cattle offered, 
tations are 
port. 

HOGS—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day bulk of good hogs sold about steady, 
with some improvement Friday on light 
hogs and pigs; Saturday ruled strong to 5 
cents higher. Range of prices: Butchers 
and packers, $5.45 to $5.62%; Yorkers and 
shippers, $5.40 to $5.50; heavy pigs, $5.00 to 
$5.10; light pigs, $3.90 to $4.25; rough heav- 
ies, $4.75 to $5.25. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week 
been liberal, 
cline of 50c 


sale. 


steady, 


, Louisi- 
and quo- 
about the same as our last re- 


have 
and the market shows a de- 
per ewt. from the high time 
on best grades, and about 75e per cwt. on 
medium grades. The market is 
the following prices: 
lambs $7.00 to 


active at 


$8.00 per cwt.; best 
lambs, $6.50 to $7.00; best clipped 
$5.50 to $6.00; best wool sheep, $5.50 to $6.00; 
best clipped sheep, $5.00 to $5.50; best wool 
bucks, $4.75 to $5.00; best clipped bucks, 
$4.00 to $4.25. 

Monday, April 
very light in both divisions, prices in the 
native division practically the same as at 
the close of last week, the few Texas cat- 
tle on sale a shade stronger. Chicago re- 


ports 21,000, and their market dull and 
lower. 
HOGS—Receipts liberal, market about 


5c lower than close Saturday. 
ported 35,000, and their market 5c lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts very light, market 
unchanged from last week's closing 
prices. 


Chicago re- 


SHEARING SHEEP BY MACHINERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
enclose copy of letter we have received 
from Mr. Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, Wis., 
who is well known among the sheepmen 
of the United States, being president of 
the American Oxford Down Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association, president Wisconsin 
State Board of Agriculture and Superin- 
tendent Wisconsin Farmers’ Institutes. 

“I sheared a 250-pound prize Oxford in 
eight minutets better and easier than I 
ever sheared before. My 16-year-old son 
sheared a number of large rams in 12 to 
15 minutes each, doing a smooth, nice 
job. More than the price of shearing per 
head is saved on each sheep in wool and 
the price is again saved in freedom from 
cuts on valuable sheep. We would rather 
pay l0c per head for machine shearing 
than have it done old style for nothing.” 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 


We herewith 


Fair t6 good spring | 


lambs, | 


30.—CATTLE—Receipts j 





wool | 


| 
| 





ANEW WARRANTY 





Binders 
Mowers 
Reapers 


All warranties furnished by makers of Binders and Mowers state that the machines are durable, well 


made, and of good material, 


about the durability of a machine by using it one day? 


But how about its work in the field? 


and give the purchaser one day’s trial to determine all this. 


What can be told 


Something can be told about this, but there isn’t one word about 


it in the warranty—only some directions about what the purchaser is to do when the machine does not work 


well. Isn’t this singular? 


How about wasting grain between the binder deck and the elevator; about lack of power when com- 


pressing the bundle? 


the time you need the most power you have the least. 
In their advertising all makers claim to have a device for keeping the knife and pitman in line, but only 


the CHAMPION MOWER has 


it, and others dare not put it in the warranty. 


How atout the loss of power on the push bar Mower when cutting tough grass? 


Just at 


The purchaser of a 


CHAMPION BINDER or MOWER gets a printed warranty containing the clauses for the protection of 
the purchaser found in other warranties, and in addition the following clauses which are not found in 
the warranties given by any other makers: 


“The eccentric wheel on the CHAMPION Binder is warranted to give a 
gain of 16 2-3 per cent. in power for binding. The force feed elevator on the 
CHAMPION Binder is warranted to waste less grain than the elevator on 
any other Binder. The master wheels on the CHAMPION Draw Cut Mower 
are warranted not to lift from the ground when the cutter bar meets an 
obstruction. The cutter bar on the CHAMPION Draw Cut Mower is war- 
ranted to be adjustable, so that the outer end may be brought forward to 
keep the cutter bar in line with the pitman, and the sections may be kept 
always properly centered in the guards.” 


Think of it. 
them. 
his warranty, beware of him. 


to the purchaser. 


The factory in which CHAMPION Binders and 
Mowers are made was established fifty years ago. 

More patents for the improvement of CHAM- 
PION Binders and Mowers have been taken out in the 
last five years than for all other Binders and Mowers 


put together. 


The CHAMPION Binders and Mowers are the 
Many thousand agents are selling 


modern machines. 
them all over the world. 


These are the important features on Binders and Mowers. 
No other manufacturer dare warrant his machines to contain them, 
He is trying to fool you. 
as issued by the company, and if changed in any way the company is not bound by it, 


No other machines contain 
If any salesman offers to add to 
A warranty is of no value except it is in exact form 
nor is it any protection 





The Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Gompany, 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. Manufacturers of Champion Binders, Mowers and Reapers, CHICAGO. 





A KBNTUCKY 
Editor RURAL WORLD: There is 
more evidence of industry in this part of 
the country than for years; yes, perhaps 
in the history of the country. Every- 
thing has the appearance of another pros- 
perous year. The clover seems to have 
died out somehow; but the writer thinks 
that this is due largely to the large crop 
of grasshoppers, and I also think the 
people of this country will have to legis- 
late against this pest; and right here I 
wish to say I think the people of this 
country stand very much in their own 
light in killing and having killed the 
harmless birds on the farm. If I were a 
member of our Legislature I would cer 
tainly use my influence in making a law 
to prohibit this nuisance for a term of 
ten years; and I would have the law so 
strict that it would be a penalty to kill 
one of these harmless birds on the public 
highway. No doubt there will be some 
one who will think my views very strenu- 
ous on this subject; but if he could take 
my place on my farm even when the bird 
law is in force just one week I am sure 
he would agree with me. Some bird 
hunters came on my farm and began to 
kill my birds when they knew, too, that it 
was against my wishes, and when I start- 
ed out to where they were to talk to them 
and tell them my reasons for my objec- 
tions, they broke and ran like a gang of 
sheep-killing dogs. So determined was 
I that I began running, too, and I proved 
to be the best runner. God pity a man 
that has no more manhood about him 
than just such characters as I have 
mentioned; such men I am afraid of after 
dark. 

I have been farming only five years and 
when I began planting my first crop some 
of my friends and, I am sorry to say, my 
neighbors, told me I would starve to 
death on the farm I live on. I am 
and never has there been 
during my five years’ experience 
old farm that I have not had 
plenty of the necessaries of life. 

For the encouragement of beginners I 
will give some figures on products of one 
twelve months of a one-horse farmer: 
Hogs, $298.75, and none of them were one 
year old; tobacco, $482.60; wheat, $45, and 
some other things too numerous to men- 
tion. Now, as a matter of course, there 
wes some expense in producing these, 
but it was comparatively small. This does 
not look like starvation to the writer, 
neither do I have any fears whatever of 
starving so long as God gives me strength 
and health and a good mind that I may 
study the nature of the products of the 
old farm. There are worse places than 
the old farm. 

In my last letter I told the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD I had no experience 
in horticulture, but expected to begin. 
So I will tell you some of my experience. 
I made a small order of a general selec- 
tion of fruit last spring to be delivered 
in the fall and the trees and fruit all were 
to be seedlings, and when they came I 
promptly paid for same. When they were 
undone to be put in ground or transplant- 
ed, to my surprise, I found they were all 
grafted fruit, so when I make my next 
purchase I will buy from a nursery that 
is reliable, such as is indorsed by this 
old, reliable paper—Starks Bros.—but you 


know experience that you pay for will 
never be forgotten. 


WM. 
Ballard Co., Ky. 
Does our correspondent expect to get 
seedling apple, peach and pear trees of 
known varieties? Investigate this point a 
little further; or did you intend to get 
seedlings and then bud or graft onto these 
the varieties wanted? 


LETTER. 


now 
not dead yet, 
a time 
on this 


I. BROCKMAN. 





SEED 


Send for Catalog Free. 


Of All Kinds to Raise the Best 


v les, Grass and Flowers. 
Stock Peas, ne and Seed Potatoes, Onion Sete. 
Poultry Supplies and Incubators. 


JOS. F. DICKMANN SEED COMPANY, 


1110-1112 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





PEAS and MILLET 


We offer the above articles for sale at the following prices: 








Whippoorwill Peas...... % s per bu. | Prime German Millet, ..$1.40 per wt. 
Black Peas............ : Choice Recleaned Millet, $1.60 
Consign us your ele there is a good demand here and we hy aad 
it at full nagterrne ons. ST, LOUIS COMMISSION CO., 11 N. Main 8 
VERY SMOKER should t AUCTIONEERS. 
Twin Tobacco Smoking 
Patented. Siete ee J. Jonne X,1OWA, and 
sent free for 25¢. Camu m3 oy PAsetionsers: IA.. 
N. 19th St., ‘Bt. Louis. Sethiseaee: "any joneers. 





wholesale drug house in St, Louis. 


, MAGIC DIP NEEDLE! 
‘— For lecating Gold and Silver Ore, 
TNS tore Sua 'tectimenicis Becta | bows 











R. THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 

s ShorthornCattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, 

. P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. Eggs in sea- 
son. Young stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


D Soph tatag gh REDUCTION in price of peach 
trees 14 cts.; 3 to 4 ft. De oto 5 oO oo 
each. Alllyr from bud, All leadi Kep 
dormant and in ease shipping cond! hom ait June ‘et 
Circular free. R.S. JOHNSTON,Box 19, Stockley, Del. 








OUR LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 





question. 

Cc. 8. STEVENS, manager of the Gar- 
den City, Mo., creamery, says: “I like 
the RURAL WORLD very much. My 


father used to take it nearly as long ago 
as I can remember. It is like a properly 
made fruit cake, it improves with age.”’ 

MONROE CO., N. E. MO.—During the 
past few days the Paris (Mo.) “Appeal” 
has talked with farmers from every part 
of the county. Nearly all of them report 
that fully 50 per cent of the corn was 
planted when the rains stopped work on 
Monday. 


HOW MUCH KAFFIR SEED will it 
take to plant an acre when drilled in rows 
44 inches apart? SUBSCRIBER. 

Platte Co., Mo. 

The quantity of seed to use will depend 
somewhat on whether one wants to pro- 
duce a large quantity of seed or less seed 
and more fodder. From’ one’ to’ three 
pecks of seed per acre will be ample when 
drilled. As much as one bushel of seed 
per acre may be sown broadcast when 
pasturage is the object sought. 

DAILY DOUBLE TRAIN SERVICE TO 
PORTLAND. 


Commencing April 22 Unicon Pacific Rail- 
road Company will run two daily trains 
from Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City to 
Portland, Oregon. These trains will be 
equipped with buffet, smoking, library and 
dining cars, standard sleepers, ordinary 
sleepers or tourist cars. Time from St. 
Louis to Portland, via Omaha, 68 hours; 
from Chicagé, 60 hours; from Omaha, 55 
hours; from Kansas City, 68 hours. For 
yng torn address E. L. Lomax, G. P. 
A., Omaha, or J. F. Aglar, Gen’l Agt., 903 
Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Write before sictaiag tae 
Live re Bios Auctioneer, 
ee Have 


JAS, W. L PUM, or: 


— ood horees held in Assertion. pe tterme | low. 








THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE for Alcohel- 

ee ism and Nareetic Drug Using. 
Qesreero=senee ce! solicited and con- 
Cire Fr Dr. J.B. pints, be Mgr & Physician. 
2803 Locust 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo 
Chicks of the NEPENTHE 


I1'S,NQ. JOKE! S100.” PEKIN "DUCKS. 
EGGS. 9. 





Rankin strain. ere Guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. ENTHE POULTRY 
RANCH, New Florence, Mo. 











CREAT PUBLIC SALE 


SAN RAFAEL RANCH 


HEREFORDS 
















Colin Cameron, Lochiel, Arizona, 
will sell by auction at the Horse 
Department, Stock Yards, Kansas 
City, Mo., Tuesday, May 15, 1900, 


| 90 
Head 


30 YOUNC COWS, 


mostly with calves at foot, and 


60 HEI FERS. 


Excellent i eed 


selected from this old estublished Nera of 


L000 




















| 
| 
THERE IS POSITIVELY 


NO 
BETTER 


BLOOD 
in the peertess grazing breed. 


promptly at 10 A. M. 
Sie “Weeds, ded y and Edmonson, A’ 


tioneers. 
For catalogues (now ready) address 


























Micothe, Mo. 





T. F. B. SOTHAM, 
3 Chi 
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